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aKING EIGHT 


The King Motor Car Company 


A 
DEA 


ship, after a long period of building successful 


Throughout America, and in forty-nine foreign is prosperous and strong financially. 
lands, this pioneer Eight is in constant service, 
there being more Kings in operation the world 
over than any other ““Eight’’ save one. 

1916 was a year of many notable King stock 
car achievements, the most outstanding of 
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more luxurious than ever before; the Company you to ask for a demonstration. 





Wire Wheels $100 extra—all models 
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is now well into its third year of eight cylinder leader- 
“Fours. 
Years of 
standing behind the King Car down to its last 
bolt and world-wide advertising in high-class 
mediums have contributed their share to the 
building up of a prestige that should mean 


which was the official A. A. A. 10,850 mile The many advantages of the eight cylinder 
V-type motor are based on mechanical principles 


On the threshold of 1917, there is every indi- too fundamental to be questioned. Actual per- 
oY cation that King success will far exceed the . formance on the road wil] present these advan- 
SEZ records of previous years. The car is right me- tages far more forcibly than technical explana- 


chanically ; the new body models are finer and tions. The King dealer in your vicinity invites 


Write for descriptive matter and name of nearest dealer, and don’t fail to visit the King exhibit at the Automobile Shows 
60 H. P. Tourine $1585 Foursome $1585 Sevan $2150 Roapster $1585 Prices F, O. B. Detroit 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY # DETROIT 
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GERMANY’S REQUEST FOR A PEACE-CONFERENCE 


HE RUB of the peace-problem is pretty generally 
recognized to be the almost hopeless difference over terms, 
and many of our newspapers had expected President 
Wilson’s note to draw from the belligerents such outlines of 
their demands as would start discussion and lead ultimately 
The Allies say they want restitution, repara- 
But Germany’s reply 


to agreement. 
tion, and guaranties of future security. 
to the President states a desire for ‘‘a speedy assembly of 
delegates’’ before terms are disclosed, altho rumors are afloat of 
a confidential statement of terms to Washington. This injects 
a new point of friction. Shall the delegates meet first, or 
terms be stated first? Is Germany sincerely working for peace, 
or cleverly avoiding the President’s request? Berlin’s reply 
marks ‘‘a further step on the right road,’”’ affirms the New- 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, and proves that ‘‘Germany has taken 
up her position completely on the same ground as President 
Wilson,” in planning for the prevention of future wars. On the 
other hand, ‘‘the German Foreign Office has abruptly closed the 
door and left no basis for further discussion,” declares the New 
York World with equal conviction. “If there was any doubt 
in any one’s mind as to who would benefit by Mr. Wilson’s 
peace-gesture, it should be abolished now,” thinks the New 
York Tribune, noting how ‘‘coolly, skilfully, completely the 
Germans, in their response to Mr. Wilson’s note, have turned 
that document to their own ends.’’ ‘‘Germany’s reply to 
President Wilson’s note is a courteous but complete rebuff,’’ 
in the opinion of the New York Globe. And the Washington 
correspondents are fairly unanimous in testifying to a growing 
feeling of disappointment and dissatisfaction in Administration 
circles. The reasons for this feeling are thus summarized in a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Herald: 

“The Prussian response to President Wilson’s peace-note is 
considered here to reduce still further the chances of peace com- 
mg o=* of the present agitation. 

“‘Germany suggests only that which the Entente nations have 
rejected in advance—namely, a secret conference of belligerents 
for the discussion of peace-terms in this war. The problem 
vital to all neutrals, as well as to all belligerents—the problem 
of future peace and security for the world—is to be postponed 
until after peace-terms are formulated to end this war. 

“Not even in the broadest terms—as to fundamental prin- 
ciples—does Germany hint at the kind of peace she would accept. 
There is no suggestion of neutral interest being considered in the 
conference Germany urges. ‘There is no direct answer given 


to the President’s plea for a statement of terms and objectives 
for the purpose of ‘frank comparison.’ 

“Even in German quarters dissatisfaction was exprest and 
a belief, based upon hope, was voiced that the press dispatches 
did not give the whole text of the German response. It was 
hoped that Germany would make a more appealing, more 
convincing, statement of her readiness to accept a peace which 
would insure the future peace and security of the world.” 


The crux of the German note, as officially translated and 
published in Washington, is in these sentences, the rest being 
merely formal expressions of good-will and courtesy: 


“The President discloses the aim which lies next to his heart 
and leaves the choice of the way open. 

“*A direct exchange of views appears to the Imperial Govern- 
ment as the most suitable way of arriving at the desired result. 

“The Imperial Government has the honor, therefore, in the 
sense of its declaration of the 12th instant, which offered the 
hand for peace-negotiations, to propose speedy assembly on 
neutral ground of delegates of the warring States. 

“Tt is also the view of the Imperial Government that the 
great work for the prevention of future wars can first be taken 
up only after the ending of the present conflict of exhaustion. 

‘*The Imperial Government is ready, when this point has been 
reached, to cooperate with the United States at this sublime 
task.” 

This, complains the New York Evening Sun, is a reply but 
not an answer to President Wilson’s suggestion ‘‘that an early 
occasion be sought to call out from all the nations now at war 
such an avowal of their respective views as to the terms upon 
which the war might be concluded and the arrangements which 
would be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty against its renewal 
or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future as would 
make it possible frankly to compare them.’’ One American 
view of the situation prior to this German reply is thus epito- 
mized by the New York Times: 

GrermMany—“ Let us discuss peace.” 

Tue Atiies—*“‘ Not until you have stated your terms; here 
are ours. ”’ 


Tue Presipent—‘‘I urge you to state them.” 


And in a later issue, the same paper says: 


“The German reply to the President’s note is everywhere 
considered to be unsatisfactory. It has the look of insincerity. 
Germany not only states no terms of peace, altho such a state- 
ment is what the President requested of her, but, what is much 
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worse, she suggests an obviously impossible thing. The Allies 
will never send delegates to a peace-conference without knowing 
what terms they are to discuss, and they will insist that among 
the earlier subjects of discussion be the guaranties Germany is 
willing to give against future wars. Yet Germany has the 
effrontery to propose the postponement of that subject until 
after a peace-treaty has been signed. It would be hard for 
an ardent friend of Germany to take the view that this suggestion 
was made in good faith; for the Allied Governments it is too 
preposterous for consideration.” 


The United States, affirms the New York World, ‘‘most 
assuredly will not ask Great Britain and France to enter a 
peace-conference beaten and blindfolded, to learn in the dark 
what terms a Germany ‘conscious of victory’ is prepared to 
impose.” So far as the United States is concerned, thinks The 
World, ‘‘the hands of the clock have been turned back to 
December 18, and the: Government at Washington is again 
confronted with ‘a manifest necessity to determine how to 
safeguard neutral interests if the war is to continue.’” To 
quote further from the same paper, which is supposed to be 
in close touch with the Administration: 


‘Whatever the reply that London and Paris may formally 
make to the President, their answer can hardly reopen the door 
that Germany has so abruptly closed. In the circumstances the 
American people must turn their attention to the most significant 
part of the President’s note, and give serious consideration to the 
question of what this country is to do if the war continues, as 
it will. They may as well face the fact first as last that the 
situation of the United States may, as the President intimated, 
‘be rendered altogether intolerable.’ What then? An intolerable 
situation admits of only one line of action. 

“So long as there were reasonable grounds for thinking that 
Germany might be honest in its professions of a willingness to 
make peace, and that it would state terms which would justify 
the belief that an unsuccessful war might have produced a change 
of heart in Berlin, the danger was more or less remote. It is no 
longer remote. If the war is to go on, the German Government 
will undoubtedly resume ruthless submarine warfare. Popular 
sentiment in Germany favors it. The German military author- 
ity abandoned it only for reasons of expediency, but in every 
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Is IT REAL? 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


German mind is lodged the conviction that unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare will so cripple Great Britain that the Allies 
will be beaten. There is no desire in Germany stronger than 
the desire to inflict the full measure of punishment upon Great 
Britain for the blockade, and to starve a powerful enemy that 
is absolutely dependent upon the sea as a means of obtaining 


food. 
“Ruthless submarine warfare means attacking every ship, 





enemy or neutral, bound to a British port and sinking it without 
warning. When that comes, are the American people to submit 
or are they to resist by force if necessary? 

“It is folly to minimize the danger, for the danger is very real. 
It is worse than folly to pretend that we have rights if we are 
not -prepared to maintain them. Germany is making prepara- 
tions for U-boat warfare on a scale never before known, and 

















A SHELL-GAME. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


those preparations concern the United States hardly less than 
they concern Germany’s enemies.” 


“The Washington move appears to date to have marred 
rather than made any peace-possibilities,’’ pessimistically 
remarks the Boston News Bureau, which is convinced that 
‘some sort of definition of the Teutonic terms is a sine qua non 
to any further real or seeming progress.”” But the Springfield 
Republican consoles itself with the thought that if the German 
peace-overtures were a trap, as the Entente capitals believe, 
the United States at least has not walked into it. Says this 
Massachusetts paper: 


‘‘Assume that the original Teutonic peace-proposals were a 
trap cunningly set for the purpose of fastening on the opponents 
of the Central Powers the responsibility for further warfare. The 
United States also has not been caught in that trap, as it might 
easily have been. It can never be said that the greatest of the 
neutrals was indifferent to peace when one of the belligerents 
definitely proposed peace, and when our national interests were 
unmistakably:on the side of peace. It can never be said that 
the United States was in the least degree morally responsible fe~ 
the continuation of the war, after the Germa. peace-proposals 
had been made—any more, in fact, than the United States was 
responsible for the inception and the outbreak of the war. 

‘‘Whether or not Great Britain and France have been trapt 
by an astute German diplomacy, it is certain that America has 
not been; and, instead of reviling the President of the United 
States, or lecturing him on his criminal blunders in meeting this 
crisis, his American critics ought to be thanking him for the 
diplomatic stroke by which he has kept this country spotlessly 
clean of responsibility for the greatest of wars, either in its origin 
or its pitilessly prolonged duration. Switzerland sees the 
wisdom of the American Government’s course, even if many 
Americans do not. The neutrals of Europe are grateful for 
America’s action, whether or not all of them, like Switzerland, 
dare to be vocal in expressing their high appreciation.” 


In the Entente nations editorial opinion is virtually unanimous 
in its conviction that Germany’s reply to the President repre- 
sents nothing but trickery and evasion. “If President Wilson 
meant that his note should foree Germany to state her terms, 
Germany has countered with this proposal so that she can 
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evade an explicit answer,” remarks the London Daily Mail. 
‘‘Berlin does not comply with the suggestion to declare the 
ends for which Germany is waging war,’”’ notes the London 
Morning Post, and The Daily Chronicle finds implied in the 
German note, ‘‘for all its studied politeness,” a rejection in ad- 
vance of any offer;:of: mediation by America. As the West- 
minster Gazette sees the situation— 


“It is Germany who proposed negotiations; it is Germany 
who considers herself to be in a 
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the door of the conference into which she is trying to iure the 
Allies in order to paralyze their will and tie them down by 
enervating pourparlers. In the face of this edifice of lies the 
Allies will fight to final victory.” 

Ambassador Bernstorff’s view of his country’s reply is in 
striking contrast to that of most,of our editorial observers. In 
an authorized statement, he says: 


“T regard the note of my Government as constituting an 
acceptance of everything suggested 





superior position; it is Germany who 
wants to stop the war. Therefore 
it must be for her as the initiator 
of these proceedings to define in gen- 
eral terms the basis on which she pro- 
poses to negotiate.” 


And in the London Daily News we 
read: 


‘‘Germany’s appearance of military 
success is utterly illusory. . . . Noth- 
ing can be lost by acceding to ‘a com- 
parison of views,’ and much might be 
gained, for he who would prefer to 
secure by war what he could secure 
by negotiation is either a criminal or 
an imbecile. We abate no jot of our 
demands for restitution, reparation, 
and guaranties. The time must 
come, sooner or later, when Germany 
must concede them in full. We are 








by President Wilson in his note to 
the belligerent nations of Europe.” 


Turning to the German and Aus- 
trian papers, we find a prevailing 
note of optimism. To the Berlin 
Tdglische Rundschau “the determina- 
tion to bring about an end of the 
conflict with our enemies in personal 
negotiations, without the cooperation 
of neutrals, is very satisfactory,” and 
in the Vienna Fremdenblatt we read: 


“The Central Powers contemplate 
the possibility of the continuance of 
the war with full confidence, but feel 
they owe a duty to their people to 
do everything compatible with their 
justified interests and terminate the 
bloodshed if at all possible.” 








not justified in rejecting an oppor- 
tunity of testing whether it is nearer 
than we know.” 

The German reply, notes La Liberté (Paris), ‘‘is silent on the 
essential point; it evades that entirely. Our enemy declines 
to unmask her batteries. The trap is more evident than ever, 


‘but the Allies will not be caught.”” And in Le Temps we read: 


“The character of the note reveals how Wilhelmstrasse is 
embarrassed, for it throws not the slightest light on Germany’s 
war-objects nor on her ideas regarding European organization. 
President Wilson has drawn a blank. The Teuton reply to the 
President implies the contrary of the overtures in the American 
note. It declines diplomatically all mediation. It is evident 
that Germany desires peace, but German peace, which she 
wants to enforce on her adversaries by ruse in lieu of force. 

“‘Bethmann-Hollweg’s conception of a league of nations is 
to have Germany at its head. This he has given clearly to 
understand. Is it Mr. Wilson’s object to make Germany 
admit her infamous deeds? It is evident she will not admit 
them, for if she defined her objects she would definitely close 


‘*AND AGAIN HE SENT FORTH A DOVE —. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


“By our reply,’ remarks the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, ‘‘Presi- 
dent Wilson’s policy is at once allied with our own.”’ And it 
adds: 

“The Entente can refuse nothing to the Central Powers 
which they would not also refuse to President Wilson. The 
Entente no longer face us alone, but also America, with whom 
we are in full harmony.” 


The Reichspost of the same city thinks ‘‘the fact that Presi- 
dent Wilson made his move almost simultaneously with that of 
the Central Powers shows that he also considers any funda- 
mental change in the war-situation impossible.”” And in the 
Arbeiter Zeitung we read: 

“The reply of the Central Powers to President Wilson is 
inspired by the same high idea as their first peace-offer. Con- 
scious of their victories in Roumania, they go their way un- 
disturbed by speeches or writings in which the force that failed 
on the battle-fields seeks to assert itself in phrases.” 
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WON’T THEY FEEL FOOLISH? 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 
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TO MAKE ALL OUR BOYS SOLDIERS 


HE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE is now 
before Congress for the first time on its own merits, 
according to the Chicago Tribune, which is among the 
journals that indorse the proposal of Major-General Scott, 
Chief of Staff, that the nation adopt universal service. In 
some quarters, however, we find stout opposition to the project, 
tho supporters of it, such as The Tribune, hold that it is ‘‘pre- 
vailing because it is just.”” From Washington dispatches we 


learn that Argentina’s military 


So much for observers that believe in the immediate necessity 
of universal military service. But their enthusiasm is matched 
by the vigor of the opposition. Thus a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune tells us that a formidable 
defense is developing against universal military training and 
that ‘‘the ‘fighting pacifists’ are lining up organizations of 
citizens to revolt against such a system, even if it becomes a 
law, by refusing to undergo training or to pay taxes to defray 
the cost of training.’”’ We are told that the World Peace Asso- 
ciation, of Minnesota, is pledged to this program, and that a 

telegram to this effect, was sent 





system is the model for the 
universal - service bill being 
drafted by a committee of the 
Army General Staff. The design 
is to keep half a million men 
under training, with 2,500,000 
trained reservists subject to call, 
and the main feature of the bill, 
we are informed, is the pro- 
vision for one year of extensive 
military instruction for all youths 
subject to its terms. Allowing 
for the number exempt. for 
physical disqualifications or other 
causes, it is expected that there 
would be available for training 
450,000 to 500,000 of the 1,000,- 
000 boys who reach the age of 
eighteen each year. A year is 
set as the minimum period for 
training, it is said, on the theory 
that the United States desires 
an army only for defense. 
Moreover, Gen. Hugh L. Scott 








to the American Union against 
Militarism. Charles P. Halli- 
nan, editor-director of the latter 
organization, is quoted by the 
Tribune’s correspondent as say- 
ing that the telegram ‘‘indicates 
a frame of mind which is any- 
thing but ‘mollycoddle.’ It is 
a frame of mind quite generally 


sé 


aroused among pacifists at the 
contemplation of universal mili- 
tary training.” 

A consistent journal of the 
opposition is the New York 
Evening Post, which professes 
the firm belief that any detailed 
study of the universal -service 
proposal will show ‘“(1) that 
it is utterly un-American in its 
every tendency; (2) that it 
would be a menace to our demo- 
cratic institutions; (3) that it is 
practically unworkable; (4) that 
it is totally unnecessary.” Be- 








explained to the House Com- HE CAN’T SEE IT. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


mittee that while European 

countries require two years of 

hard work before turning a man into the reserve, one year will 
suffice here because of the geographical position of the country. 
The argument is that there would be sufficient time to give 
finishing touches to the military education of reservists after 
war had begun and before invading expeditions could be landed 
in foree. In a broad way, we are further informed, the outline 
of the General Staff Continental Army plan of 1915 will be 
followed in distributing tactical units of the reserve into nineteen 
infantry and six cavalry divisions, and reservists would be liable 
to two years’ service in this force before passing into the un- 
organized reserve. 

Significant of the strong sentiment that favors universal 
military training, the Boston Transcript tells us, is the country- 
wide newspaper poll taken by the National Association . 
Military Training, in which the figures show that 93 per cent. 
of the papers polled favored the principle underlying such a 
system and 871% per cent. favored its application in accord 
with the legislative program proposed by the association. The 
Cleveland Leader bids Congress face the task of providing us 
with universal military training courageously and constructively, 
“forgetful of traditions but sanely thoughtful of the lessons of 
the past,’”’ and it asks that there be no politics in this work and 
no pork, but the best “patriotic, constructive national service.” 
The ultra-pacifists have been ‘‘silenced and the country is 
ready for leadership,’’ according to this journal, whose support 
of the universal military service project is echoed by such other 
journals as the Chicago Daily News, New York Times, Evening 
Sun, and Tribune, Brooklyn Eagle, Manchester Union, Seattle 
Times, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
Sioux City Tribune, and Washington Times. 


fore the United States makes the 
plunge into militarism by adding 
universal service to a great regu- 
lar Army and to the second largest navy in the world, The Post 
suggests that we should be mindful first of the plain indications 
that when the outcome of the war is settled some of the belliger- 
ent nations will be ‘‘ready to consider disarmament and the 
abandonmeit of universal service.” Then we ought to know 
whether we are to rely upon the second largest fleet and the 
costliest coast-defenses in the world as a reasonable army; and, 
thirdly, whether we should have a settled foreign policy into 
which, if disarmament fails and the American people wish to 
have a large army and navy, a reasonable scheme of national 
defense should fit. 

Again, The Post argues against discarding the regular Army 
plan voted last summer until it has been definitely ascertained 
that it can not be carried out. It names “‘so able a student of 
affairs’? as ex-Secretary of the Interior Fisher, and quotes his 
statement before the Senate Committee that the Army can be 
recruited if higher wages are paid. We are told, also, that the 
Adjutant-General reports for November a marked increase in 
recruiting, which leads him to believe that the Army will be up 
to the required strength by next June, when the next increase 
in strength is due. Proceeding, The Post speaks of the ‘“‘many 
defects and inefficiencies of the Army,’ and counsels that 
Congress should build no new ‘‘militaristic structure until the 
existing methods are subject to rigid serutiny and reform.” 
It is urged also that the National Guard should not be simply 
‘‘serapped,” but that the former status of State forces as State 
troops and not as Federal militia should be restored. Finally, 
The Post advises a careful study of the arguments against com- 
pulsion, for ‘‘if we blundered in the hasty preparedness legislation 
of last summer we should take several years at least to thrash 
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out the issue of universal service.”” Among other journals that 
disagree with General Scott and General Wood is the Chat- 
tanooga News, which holds that no matter how long we might 
train officers and men, they would show imperfections akin to 
those shown by a population in civil life, and it adds: 


“There is no magic wand by which soldiers are made. There 
has been much ‘muddling’ by so-called regulars abroad. After all, 
our best guide in these matters is experience. The wars of the 
Revolution and of 1812, the Indian wars, the Civil and Span- 
ish-American wars were fought largely by volunteer soldiers. 
Packenham’s ‘regulars,’ fresh from <ne peninsula campaign, 
proved no match for Jackson’s squirrel-hunters. There was a 
time when we boasted that no such soldiers had ever been 
mustered as those of Lee and Grant. Now we are looking 
through the glasses loaned us by European militarists. Our 
minds are disturbed and unsafe. .... es 

“The Lord has protected us by the mighty deep, and no 
doubt he intended that here man should develop the democracy 
which militarism as a canker-worm can not destroy. 

““Next we shall hear that the militarists demand a military 
and naval armament as large as that of one of the alliances 
abroad—say, 15,000,000 men ayd a $1,000,000,000 fleet. About 
that time there will be need of a line of hospitals for the feeble- 
minded from coast to coast.’ 


The. Pittsburg Dispatch thinks that the mobilization of the 
National Guard was welcomed by its enemies in the regular 
Army as an opportunity to destroy it, and it tells us that unless 
the people through the President and Congress can compel a 
change in their policy it is not improbable that it may be 
destroyed. Yet— 


“Tf it is, what is to be substituted? General Scott’s three 
million and General Wood’s four million may be much harder 
to mobilize on the field than on paper. The National Guard is 
here. The Government has spent millions training it during 
the summer. Are all this poteritial military strength and all this 
money to be thrown away because regular-Army theorists insist 
on their prejudices?’’ 


The Richmond Journal also comes to the defense of the 
National Guard against the reflections cast on it by officers of 
the regular Army. It concedes that the proposed universal- 
training bill has distinct merit, yet holds that it “must be 
considered more from the civilian view-point. than from the 
regular Army standard to be successful.’”’ In the view of the 
Chicago Journal General Scott, to some extent, weakens his 
ease for universal training by. the enormous number of trained 
troops which he contemplates, and it suggests that now is the 
time for the advocates of a volunteer system to give substantial 
reasons why they can make their system work. But Washington 
dispatches inform us that on December 18, General Scott, 
before the Senate \-ilitary Committee, reeommended, without 
apology, that the volunteer system be discarded because “‘the 
time has come when this country, unless it intends to avoid war 
‘at any cost,’ must resort to universal liability to military train- 
ing and service.” ‘ 

He was on this occasion a witness at the hearing on the 
Chamberlain Compulsory Military Training Bill, against the 
spirit of which American sentiment is so pronounced, remarks 
the Anaconda Standard, that it is not likely to pass. Yet, if 
it were enacted, this journal reminds us, military training would 
be required of all boys between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
three years except such as may be specially exempt. Those 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen would be known as the 
cadet citizen corps and those between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-three would be the citizens’ army, and liable to aclive 
service at any time. Still, The Standard believes that some- 
thing must be done to bring our Army and Navy up to the mark 
in size and efficiency, and it adds that ‘‘ probably a modified bill, 
aiming at more general service and designed to render military 
service more attractive to young men, will meet with sufficient 


‘support for passage.”’ 


Or 


MORE “ PORK-BARRELING ” 


HIS GOVERNMENT FACES “the greatest deficit 
since the Civil War,” and yet it is proposed that more 
than thirty millions be spent in public buildings, notes 

the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind ), which observes that this 
is not merely ‘‘folly,”’ but rather ‘‘a national scandal.”’ Erecting 
$75,000 granite structures for post-offices in sage-brush villages 
is the worst form of pork-barreling, this journal goes on to say, 
for in many eases the total. post-office receipts in such towns 
are “‘not a quarter large enough to pay the interest on the 
cost of the building.’’ No private or corporate business can 
be managed on ‘‘such grossly grotesque lines and remain out 
of the sheriff’s hands,’’ The Ledger adds, and ‘‘simply because 
the Federal Government can inflict taxes without limit is no 
reason why it should squander the money.” This statement 
is typical of the attacks from various sources on the pending 
Public Buildings Bill, which at length elicited from Represen- 
tative Frank Clark, of Florida, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, a vigorous denial that the bill is 
a ‘“‘pork-barrel’’? measure and provides principally for small 
towns. A Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
tells us that Mr. Clark is particularly incensed by an article 
in The Journal of the American Institute of Architects, which 
criticizes the bill, and this informant quotes the representative 
from Florida as saying: 

“This bill carries about $28,000,000 in authorizations, instead 
of $35,000,000, as has been promiscuously charged. About 
$22,000,000 of it goes to. the large cities and cities where there 
are Federal activities other than the post-office, and only about 
$6,000,000 goes to the post-office towns throughout the United 
States. That is at the rate of $1,500,000 a year for the post- 
office towns. 

“The last Public Buildings Bill passed was on March 4, 1913. 
It carried a provision that no town where there were not Federal 
activities other than the post-office should be entitled to a 
building until it had $10,000 postal receipts, nor entitled to a 
site unless there were annual receipts of $6,000. 

“That is the law of the land, and the House Committee has 
hewed strictly to the law in the framing of this bill. There are 
a few cases where sites had previously been secured for places 
with less than $10,000 receipts for which the bill carries authori- 
zations.” 

In rebuttal, the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) says editorially 
that the $10,000 limit is “‘utterly unsound,” and, what is more, 
‘not observed.”” We are asked to consider in the bill of 1916 
some appropriations for sites alone, with appropriation still to 
be made for the building. This journal quotes from the measure 


as follows: 


Receipts Annual 

Place and Amount 1915 Rental 
Ashburn, Ga..... 6 ba? Feneeve seus $6,468 .82 $480 
Bamberg, 8. C......... 5 ete ke otece.c tel 5,000 4,257 .77 220 
SEPT 5 a Gicts cc 6,639 .50 408 
ons 5s a» ona metas . 6,000 6,327.50 None 
ee ee 5,000 6,290.89 500 
Ee re eee ee 5,000 7,031.21 400 


The money for the site, continues The Times, is ‘‘only a 
starter,’’ and tho the postal receipts may grow, the burden on 
the treasury is sure to grow. 

Some journals urge that the President veto the bill in ease 
it comes to him to sign, among them the Milwaukee Free 
Press (Ind.), the Seranten Republican (Ind. Rep.), and the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle (Ind. Dem.); and The Eagle reminds 
us that the usual thing is for the President to ‘‘acquiesce in 
the wholesale distribution of pork.” It is difficult for him to 
do otherwise, we are told, because under the system he “can 
not reject part without rejecting all.’”’ The Eagle says, more- 
over, that Chairman Clark, of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings, voiced the sentiment of the majority in Congress when 
he denounced ‘“‘the carping criticisms of the program,” and it 
remains for the President ‘“‘to plunge his arm into the opening 
of the dike and try to spare the country from inundation.” 
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THE FINAL ELECTION FIGURES 


OME STRIKING SIDE-LIGHTS are cast by editorial 
S observers on the complete official returns of the Presi- 
dential election which are tabled at the end of this article. 
Noting President Wilson’s ‘plurality of 568,822 in the popular 
vote, for instance, the New York World (Dem.) reminds us 
that, ‘‘except Ulysses S. Grant, in 1872, after the Greeley débdele, 
no President from the foundation of the Republic up to 1896 
ever stood elected by so great a margin,” and this journal adds 
that only the electoral vote was close. Some peculiar voting 
is seen by the Buffalo Enquirer (Dem.) in South Carolina, where 
nine electoral votes were decided in a poll of 61,846 votes for 
Wilson and 1,808 for Hughes. These figures indicate, the 
Buffalo editor remarks, that they do not do much voting in the 
Palmetto State, but if we take the primaries as the real test, it 
transpires that the South Carolinians take considerable interest 
in the elections after all. According to estimate, we read, 
South Carolina has 188,000 qualified voters. In the primary 
in which Manning defeated Blease for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation, 158,000 registered and 138,000 voted. Then The Enquirer 
quotes this paragraph from the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.): 
“The relatively small votes cast at general elections in the 
South do not indicate a lack of interest. Contests in the 
Southern States are determined before the November voting. 
. . - Because of its one-sidedness a Presidential election in the 
South usually attracts only a minor fraction of voters. When 
there is a real contest, as at a gubernatorial primary, the voters 
of the South come out in about the same proportion to their 
total number as they do in the North, East, and West.” 


Singling out Ohio for consideration, the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.) remarks that what happened in that State on No- 
vember 7 may be put most strikingly by saying that ‘‘ Wilson 
broke Roosevelt’s record of being the only Presidential candi- 
date to poll 600,000 votes,” and it adds: 

“The President’s total was 604,000, which is 4,000 more 
than the Republican vote of 1904. The figures become even 
more impressive by comparison with previous Democratic totals. 
Wilson polled only 423,000 in 1912, which was a drop of no 
less than 80,000 from the Bryan vote of 1908. That vote was 
the high-water mark for Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency, being 26,000 more than Bryan got in 1896, 28,000 more 
than he received in 1900, 99,000 more than Cleveland polled 
in 1892, when he won an elector, and 158,000 more than fell 
to Parker. Hughes succeeded in polling the full Taft-Roosevelt 
vote and several thousand more, but his total of 515,000 was 
57,000 below that cast for Taft in 1908. Wilson, on the other 
hand, regained the 80,000 Bryanites of 1908 who ‘struck’ in 
1912, bagged 57,000 of the 66,000 Republicans who also disap- 
peared between those two campaigns, and picked up 44,000 
voters who had not gone to the polls in 1908—many of them, 
no doubt, first voters, since the total vote in that year was 
the largest polled prior to 1916. Yet Ohio is bounded on the 
north by Michigan, on the east by Pennsylvania, on the south 
by West Virginia (and Kentucky), and on the west by Indiana!”’ 

Of capital interest to editors is the fact revealed by the official 
returns that neither Democrats nor Republicans will have a 
majority of the next House necessary to elect a Speaker, and 
that a handful of independents will determine which side will 
control the organization. Washington dispatches state that 
the personnel of the House now stands: Republicans, 214; 
Democrats, 213; Independents, 2; Progressives, 2; Prohi- 
bitionist, 1; Socialist, 1; contested, 2. A majority is 218, and 
consequently should either Democrats or Republicans win 
both of the contests, they still would be short of a majority. 
Moreover, we are advised that, should the Republicans seat 
both of their contestants and hold their membership solid for 
their candidate they would need only two independent votes 
to win the Speakership, while the Democrats would need five. 
On the other hand, should the Demiocrats win the contested 
seats, the Republicans would need four independent votes, while 
the Democrats could win with three votes. There is no question 


about the Democrats votiig solidly for Speaker Clark, but 
there are some signs of strife among the Republicans. Repre- 
sentative Gardner already has announced his opposition to 
Representative Mann. er 

The New York Evening Mail (Ind.) considers the lack of a 
regular majority in Congress ‘‘oné of the best results of the 
election” and predicts that we shall see every measure tried gut 
on its merits and not because it is ‘‘backed solely by a blindly 
partizan cry to stand with the ‘organization.’ ” 

As compiled by the Associated Press, the complete official 
returns on the Presidential election show that Wilson received 
9,116,296 votes and Hughes 8,547,474, a plurality of 568,822 
for Wilson. In 1912 Wilson (Dem.) received 6,297,099; Taft 
(Rep.), 3,846,399; Roosevelt (Prog.), 4,124,959. 

The total popular vote for the four candidates in 1916 was 
18,638,871, against 15,045,322 in 1912. This is an increase of 
3,593,549, accounted for by the increased population and the 
woman vote in the new suffrage States. The following table 
shows the vote by States for Wilson and Hughes: 











State Wilson Hughes ca 
Fe ee 97,778 28,662 69,116 W 
IE ns. 36 si 33,170 20,524 12,646 W 
pO ee 112,186 49,827 62,359 W 
California......... 466,289 462,516 3,773 W 
Colorado. ......... 178,816 102,308 76,508 W 
Connecticut....... 99,786 106,514 6,728 H 
Delaware.......... 24,521 25,794 1,273 H 
Wiewigs. . 2... -s. 56,108 14,611 41,497 W 
ee 125,831 11,225 114,606 W 
a ae 70,021 56,368 13,653 W 
CO SR ree 950,081 1,152,316 202,235 H 
et See 324,063 341,005 16,942 H 
Es ers iio cs 221,699 280,449 58,750 H 
ee eee 314,588 277,656 36,932 W 
Kentucky......... 269,900 241,854 28,046 W 
a 79,875 6,644 73,231 W 
DN ee 69,506 5,388 H 
MMarviand.......... 138,359 117,347 21,012 W 
Massachusetts..... 247,885 268,812 20,927 H 
Michigan.......... 286,775 339,097 52,322 H 
Minnesota......... 179,152 179,544 392 H 
Mississippi........ 80,383 4,253 76,130 W 
DAissOUTT. 5... 65)... 398,032 369,339 28,693 W 
Montana.......... 101,063 66,750 34,313 W 
Nebraska.......... 158,827 117,771 41,056 W 
J” “Se 17,776 12,127 5,649 W 
New Hampshire.... 43,779 43,723 56 W 
New Jersey........ 211,018 268,982 57,964 H 
New Mexico....... 33,553 31,161 2,392 W 
Mew VOr.......... 756,880 875,510 118,630 H 
North Carolina..... 168,383 120,890 47,493 W 
North Dakota...... 55,271 52,651 2,620 W 
_, . SSP ee 604,946 514,836 90,110 W 
Oklahoma......... 148,123 97,233 50,890 W 
ae 120,087 126,813 6,726 H 
Pennsylvania....... 521,784 703,734 181,950 H 
Rhode Island...... 40,394 44,858 4,464 H 
South Carolina..... 61,846 1,809 60,037 W 
South Dakota...... 59,101 64,261 5,160 H 
Tennessee.......... 153,334 116,114 37,220 W 
; | ere 285,909 64,949 220,960 W 
See 84,025 54,133 29,892 W 
Voumionmt.......... 22,708 40,250 17,542 H 
eee 102,824 49,359 53,465 W 
Washington........ 183,388 167,244 16,144 W 
West Virginia...... 140,403 143,124 2,721 H 
Wisconsin......... 193,042 221,323 28,281 H 
Wyontng........... 28,316 21,698 6,618 W 

NOE 5.6. eoo dws 9,116,296 8,547,474  ...... 

The vote for Benson, Socialist candidate for President, 
was 750,000, with eight missing States estimated, against 
901,873 for Debs (Soc.) in 1912. The vote for Hanly, 
Prohibitionist candidate, was 225,101, against 207,928 
for Chafin in 1912. 
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A YUCATAN UTOPIA 


ARRANZA’S REJECTION of our plan for withdrawing 
the Pershing expedition and safeguarding the border 
leaves the future relations between the two Republics 

a dark problem, but, while awaiting the solution, it is inter- 
esting to note that one Mexican State, at least, is struggling 
earnestly toward the daylight of peace and prosperity. What 
has actually been done in advanced government in the Mexican 
State of Yucatan, on the tip end of the 


There are evening sessions for adults, and the problem is ‘not 
to get the people to come, but to get enough schoolhouses and 
teachers to provide for all who want to come.” This is true 
of both men and women, and we are advised that under the 
new condition a womaa is really a woman, whereas, under the 
old order, she was “‘a serf or worse, if there is anything worse.” 
The women of Yucatan have already had their first feministic 
conference, with an attendance of 3,000 delegates, and the 
list of things they considered reads ‘“‘ very much like the program 

of any meeting of public-spirited, level- 





peninsula jutting out into the Gulf of 
Mexico, seems more like the Utopian 
picture of some prophetic novel, ac- 
cording to a writer in the New York 
Times and others, than the simple his- 
tory of this commonwealth under the 
governorship of General Salvador 
Alvarado during the past year and 
a half. Mr. Modesto C. Rolland, 
administrator for the Governor, ex- 
prest his belief to the Times contrib- 
utor that ‘‘even the United States is 
going to find things in Mexico worth 
while copying by and by, after the 
reform has spread from the peninsular 
State of Yucatan throughout the Re- 
‘public, for the program is the same for 
all Mexico.”’ As one instance of for- 
ward-looking legislation, we are advised 
that in the State’s new labor law two 
articles concern women workers who 
are mothers or about to become moth- 
ers. Thirty days before the birth of 
a child and thirty days following it is 
forbidden that women should work, and 
they must receive their complete salary 
during this time, and their positions 
must be reserved for them. Again, in 
establishments where women who are 
mothers are employed there must be a 
special floor, in a state of perfect sani- 
tation, in which they may go to nourish 
their babies. 

But perhaps the most epochal change 
in Yueatan’s new day affects land- 
ownership. Except for French owner- 
ship in the railroads, all the industries 
and all the lands of the State were held 
by about 2,000 wealthy Mexicans of 








Courtesy of ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ New York. 


HE REVOLUTIONIZED YUCATAN. 


Gov. Alvarado is called a “ Socialistic Despot."’ 


headed women in the United States.” 

But the great piece of reconstruction 
work, we are told, has been the redis- 
tribution of the land, which was done 
‘without confiseation.”” From former 
holders the only land taken away was 
that held by fraud, and it amounted to 
*“many thousands of acres.”” Whatever 
more was needed to give to the head 
of every family a tract of about forty 
acres was bought from the holders, for 
which they were paid in fifty-year gold 
bonds at 4 per cent. These small farms 
were first lent to the people for a two- 
year period to see what they would do 
with them, and no land was awarded 
except to the man who agreed to work 
it to the best of his ability for the bene- 
fit of his family. Nor were holdings 
thrust upon anybody whether desired 
or not. 

Of the 50,000 family heads in the 
State, 40,000 applied for farms, and “‘in 
the two years of probation practically 
all of them showed themselves fit for 
ownership.”” We read that these men 
are working much better now because 
they are working as free men and not 
as slaves. A state agricultural school, 
with experiment stations in different 
sections, has been established, where 
free expert advice is available for every- 
body. Speaking then of labor legisla- 
tion, Mr. Rolland is quoted as saying: 


‘We have minimum-wage provisions 
and an eight-hour law, compensation 
for injuries of workmen and provision 
for their old age. Children under 
thirteen can not be employed in fac- 








Spanish descent, whose chief industry 

was raising sisal and other fiber-plants for rope-making. The 
rest of the population, about 300,000, were slaves, and, ‘‘in many 
thousands of cases, they were slaves on the property which had 
been taken from them by fraud. All the communal lands, set 
aside generations ago as the property of the people of the villages 
which they surrounded, had been confiscated by the big holders.”’ 
Mr. Rolland is quoted as saying that ‘slavery under this system 
was as bad ag the servitude of the blacks of the United States 
at its worst,” and, what is more, that— . 

‘All that the 2,000 landowners paid toward the support of 
the State in taxes for their exclusive use and ownership of 
something over 70,000 square miles of land was $50,000 a year. 
Taxes from the land now amount to $3,000,000 a year, paid on an 
equitable basis both by the 2,000 old landowners on their much- 
reduced holdings and the many thousand new owners on the 
forty-acre tracts which they received under the provisions of 
the new agrarian laws put into effect by Governor Alvarado.” 

Mr. Rolland goes on to relate that Yucatan now has 2,400 
public schools in charge of able teachers, both men and women. 


. tories or any other establishment. 
Boys under fifteen and girls under eighteen can not work 
nights. All places of employment must be sanitsiry and pro- 
tected against fire risks, and all machinery must be protected. 
Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes is provided by law 
before workers can strike or employers lock them out.” 


The Christian Science Monitor thinks that the reconstruction 
of Yucatan will encourage those who believe that in emergencies 
the unrestricted exercise of arbitrary power vested in one man 
is essential equally to the success of a private enterprise or the 
redemption of a nation. This journal goes on to say that 
Governor Salvador Alvarado has been to his State what Porfirio 
Diaz was to the Republic of Mexico in the most useful and 
prosperous years of his régime. Alvarado was a Constitutionalist 
leader, we are told, and an apt pupil in the Carranza school. 
For years, in Yucatan, authority had been ‘divided between the 
established church, the landed aristocracy, and a United States 
industrial trust.’’ Alvarado threw his weight on the side of 
the common people, for he is “a foe to all forms of special 
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privilege.” The church, the aristocracy, and the United States 
industries all have their rights, but “‘they must be careful to 
claim no more than belongs to them.” While Alvarado is a 
firm believer in democracy, yet he is ‘personally a dictator or 
a benevolent despot, and the government he maintains is an 
autocracy,”’ and this journal adds: 

“No country was, to all appearances, better governed than 
Mexico in the early years of the Diaz régime, but when the 
Diaz régime fell, everything fell with it. Diaz failed to raise 
the people he governed to the point where they were capable 
of governing themselves. Let us hope that Alvarado will do 
better than this. He seems to realize where the great problem 
of Yucatan lies. He seems to have the inclination to plant the 
liberty and happiness of the people on a stronger foundation 
than personality affords. May he have the time to do it.” 

Modified admiration for the work of Alvarado marks an 
article in The Outlook (New York), by a special correspondent 
who has been investigating Mexico from Yucatan to the border. 
As to his treatment of the Catholic Church, for instance, we 
read that two years ago there were more than one hundred 
priests and many nuns in the city of Merida alone. To-day 
there are five priests and no nuns in the whole state. Religious 


services are held in only four churches in the state, and they are 
in Merida, while ‘‘priests, nuns, and archbishop have fled, and 
nunneries, convents, monasteries, and churches have been 
bought or confiscated by the state.’’ But if some fair-minded 
observers in Yucatan to-day are shocked by certain things the 
Governor has done to the Church, we are told that they are 
obliged to praise what this ‘“‘socialistie despot” has done in 
other directions. He has helped labor to get its just deserts, 
yet has prevented it from getting more than its fair share of 
the profits of industry, and for this reason he is as unpopular 
with some labor-leaders as he is with the millionaire henequen- 
planters, who are forced to sell their henequen to the state at 
the state’s price. Again, since Alvarado came out of the north, 
we-are told, all drinks stronger than beer have been tabued, 
and Yucatan, in consequence, has profited. But Alvarado ‘‘can 
hardly last,”’ according to this correspondent, who tells us that 
“already his downfall is plotted in Mexico City by bureaucrats 
who resent his independence.”’ Some day a general will descend 
on Yucatan with a larger army than Alvarado’s and the ‘‘ quiet 
man with the smiling brown eyes will go down in the ruins of 
the Utopia he has been trying to build.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


LiLoyD-GEORGE’s cold did not extend to his feet.— Wall Street Journal. 

CONSTANTINE will have no peace until he declares war.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Boston at least refused to be the hub of the water-wagon.—Allania 
Journal. 

“ As a victor”’’ the Kaiser invites peace, but to victors it comes unsought. 
— Wall Street Journal. 

Ir a note could only stampede the belligerents as easily as it does the 
market.—Boston Herald. 

Now, if Germany really meant it, she can come forward and explain 
in detail just what she meant by it.— Washington Times. 

BRITAIN will fight on, says King George. He must have seen Lloyd- 
George’s speech in the papers.—Philadelphia North American. 

WILSON merely wants the belligerents to get together, whereas the real 
difficulty would be to get them apart.—Philadelphia North American. 

A GERMAN newspaper asks if Mr. Lloyd-George is a gambler. He 
probably knows enough about gambling to call a bluff.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

A “HORIZONTAL TAX’’ On imports is proposed, but the effect on the 
prices to the ultimate consumer will be vertical.—Philadelphia North 
American. ° 

THE Allies made as wry a face when the President suggested peace in 
a casual way as a bunch of Kentucky colonels invited to a séance at a 
soda-fountain.—Chicago Herald. 

THERE’S just one sure way to find peace—hunt it up in your “ Funk 
and Wagnalls.’’—Bosion Transcript. 


EVEN peace is made in Germany.—A/lanta Journal. 

WHAT we want is a finish of war, not war to the finish.—Atlanta Journal. 

THE chief characteristic of peace continues to be low visibility.—New 
York Evening Sun. 

WE are perfectly neutral in this war. 
—Altlanta Journal. 

THE Monroe Doctrine is rumored to be little anxious about its future.— 
Philadelphia Record. 

Winows and orphans are ignored in the “status quo ante 
—Wall Street Journal. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’sS remarks to warring Europe sound a good deal like 
“Tut! tut!’’-—Boston Transcript. 

WE note that Luther Burbank has turned his attention from potatoes 
to orange-blossoms.—Bosion Transcript. 

THE forming of the Billy Sunday Corporation inspires the fear that not 
even salvation is to remain free-—New York Evening Sun. 

In other words, the President would like to know whether this is a 
private war or whether anybody can get in.—New York World. 

THE Governors’ conference did not attract as much attention as a 
meeting of the International Brotherhood Welfare Association this year. 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


GERMANY made war on her own terms but can not make peace in the 
same way.—New York Sun. 


We don’t care who makes peace. 


” 


peace-terms. 





Tue Kaiser no sooner won the iron 
cross than he signified his willingness 
to make peace.—Indianapolis News. 

WE all believed such a war could 
not start, and we are now skeptical 
about its stopping.—St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 

KAISER WILHELM perhaps is soothed 
by the thought that neither did Noah’s 
peace-dove accomplish anything on its 
first trip.—Chicago Daily News. 

THE militiamen enlisted ‘“‘for home 
apd country,” and now they would 
like to begin the home part of their 
service.—Phiiadelphia North American. 

THERE is one unusual attraction 
about Count Tarnowski von Tarnow. 
If you can remember his first name 
you'll probably recall his second.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

THE Chicago wheat-pit is consider- 
ably more sympathetic to peace- 
fluctuations in Europe than _ the 
corner grocer is to the fluctuations 
of . the. Chicago wheat-pit. — Boston 
Transcript. 

THE President’s faith in the out- 
come of a conference between the 
warring nations no doubt is based on 








KAISER WILHELM has_ bestowed 
10,000 iron crosses and 5,000,000 
wooden crosses.—Boston Transcript. 

WE take it that Secretary Lansing 
is now performing some of the exciting 
functions that once devolved upon 
William Loeb.—New York World. 

AFTER having prepared for the war 
a trifle late, the Entente Allies naturally 
hesitate at the suggestion they quit 
perhaps a trifle soon.—Chicago Herald. 

Au the European nations have to 
restrict the consumption of food by 
law. Over here we just let the 
price-fixers do it.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

Ir seems to be increasingly evident 
that King Alcohol will not have a 
seat at the council-table at which the 
future of the world is to be decided.— 
New York Sun. 

WALL STREET is a little panicky 
over the prospect of peace. Wall 
Street, you may recall, is the place 
where they gave odds on Hughes.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

ViLLA has promised to be good if 
we will let bygones be bygones. He 
might have waited to see whether the 
Kaiser gets away with it before fol- 








the noteworthy achievements of the 
Mexican-American conference.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


**HOLD THE FORT, WE ARE COMING!”’ 


lowing Wilhelm’s example.—Charleston 


—Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. News and Courier. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S UNWELCOME INTERVENTION 


begun to enjoy is apt to resent the intrusion of the 
well-intentioned onlooker, but when two quarrelsome 
men are enjoying their fisticuffs the benignant being who at- 
tempts an unsolicited interruption is as apt as not to receive a 
sound drubbing for his pains. While the drubbing is verbal, this 
is exactly what our President has 


A. QUARRELSOME MAN in the thick of a fight he has 


by vanishing profits on one hand and the fear of sub- 
marine warfare on the other hand. He knows that if the 
German peace-overtures were rejected it would spell sharp- 
ened and intensified fighting at sea. The Wilson plan will 
meet more recognition with the Entente than with the Central 
Powers.” 
The Kélnische Volkszeitung, perhaps the most powerful organ 
of the Catholic Center party, 





remarks: 





received for his humanitarian 
attempt. to bring nearer a con- 
clusion the war that is now de- 
vastating Europe. Both belliger- 
ents have suspended, for the 
moment, their reciprocal abuse, 
and have directed the stream 
upon ‘the devoted head of the 
President of the United States. 
Only in neutral lands does he 
receive any credit for the worthi- 
ness of his motives and the 
courageousness of his example. 
Switzerland, indeed, is willing, 











‘*The game was a preconcerted 
one. America has put her money 
in Entente business, and there- 
fore America must try in the in- 
terest of her debtors to obtain 
the best possible conditions so 
that they may be able later to 
fulfil their financial obligations 
toward the United States. For 
these reasons the United States 
is out of the question as an im- 
partial mediator, not considering 
President Wilson, who at every 
opportunity has shown by his 
deeds his weakness for England, 








officially, to follow the trail that 
he has blazed, while the northern 
neutrals show an anxiety to do 
their part to bring healing to the nations. But it is to the bel- 
ligerents themselves that we must look for real results, and 
while these peace-notes will receive from the Governments of 
the warring Powers the careful consideration that their im- 
portance demands, there seems no doubt that they will have 
little immediate effect. Indeed, the intense popular irritation, 
as reflected in the press, would tend to show that, at this period 
of the war, the best-intentioned intervention of neutral coun- 
tries is apt to embitter the conflict. 

The best reception that has been accorded to the President’s 


HOW TOMMY ATKINS TREATS THE PEACE-NOTES. 


and who, in the present note, even 
goes so far as to threaten war, 
which, considering the whole af- 


fair, can only be directed against Germany.” 


—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


In France, as in all the other Allied countries, President 
Wilson’s somewhat unfortunate phrase about the supposedly 
identical aims for which the belligerents are fighting has argused 
a spirit of bitter criticism. Thus we find Mr. Georges Clemen-~ 
ceau, the influential ex-Premier of France, writing in his organ, 
the Paris Homme Enchainé: 


‘“‘The moral side of the war has escaped President Wilson. 


He puts on the same footing all of the belligerents without asking 
for what reason each of them is 





note was given in the press of the 
Central Powers, where a few of 
the influential newspapers have 
given the dove a cordial welcome. 
Forexample, the Berliner Tageblatt 
and the Berlin Vorwdrts might be 
described as enthusiastic in their 
praise of President Wilson’s ac- 
tion, while two influential Vienna 
journals, the Fremdenblatt and the 
Neue Freie Presse, show a re- 
strained cordiality. Other promi- 
nent papers are more cautious; 
the Frankfurter Zeitung and the 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger both prefer 
to wait untjl they have seen the 
reply of the Entente Powers; and 
the organs of the two most influ- 
ential political parties in Ger- 
many at the present time—the 
Pan-Germans and the Clericals 








fighting. Failing to take into 
consideration these imponder- 
ables, he believes himself just 
when he speaks to all in the same 
terms. He has not felt that the 
ends of the war could not be un- 
derstood in the same way by 
both sides, and consequently it 
would seem almost blasphemous 
to hear it said that ‘the objects 
seem the same on both sides.’”’ 
Many of the Allied editors ap- 
pear to believe that the President 
is consciously acting in the in- 
terests of the Central Powers, for 
even that shrewd and discrimi- 
nating critic, Mr. Gustave Hervé, 
remarks in the Paris Victoire: 
“President Wilson has de- 
livered us full in the chest the 
greatest blow, most dangerous 
for the morale of our people re- 
ceived since Charleroi. It comes 








—assume an attitude of unquali- 
fied hostility. Thus the Berlin 
Taglische Rundschau writes: 


‘“President Wilson is actuated 


NEUTRALITY. 
“The munition-trade is falling off."’ 
“Then it is time to begin to preach peace.” 


in the twenty-ninth month of the 
war and when certain elements 
of our people, less endowed than 
others with- fortitude, feel the 


Wiener Caricaturen (Vienna). strain of the war. The blow is 
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more dangerous for us than it is for any of our Allies in the West, 
whose country has not been invaded as has ours for twenty-nine 


months.” 

The London editors see almost eye to eye with their Paris 
colleagues; for example, Mr. J. L. Garvin, in the widely read 
Observer, almost echoes Mr. Clemenceau’s words when he 
considers that— 


‘‘A memorable mistake has been made at the White House. 
That mistake jeopardizes all the beneficent possibilities of the 
réle which might have been and may still be reserved for the 
American President at a later stage. 

‘‘There may be more, either of good or bad, in this situation 
than appears on the surface, but the first thing is to consider the 
strange and almost inexplicable wrong which Mr. Wilson does to 
the traditions of his own country, the truth of recent history, and 
the conscience of mankind when he seems to place Germany 
and the Allies on the same moral level by suggesting that their 
motives and their objects are the same.” 

In a long editorial full of labored irony, the London Times 
remarks: 

‘“We should have supposed that by this time the irreconcilable 
conflict between the objects of the Allies and the objects of the 
Central Powers was plain to all. We share to the full President 
Wilson’s humanitarian feelings. We are even fighting for them, 
but we see no hope of a just and lasting peace until Prussian 
militarism has been laid low on the field of battle. 
are posing as victorious aggressors in the very document in which 
they condescendingly summon the Allies to negotiate.” 

In Russia the President’s note has been received in a spirit 
of polite and amiable rejection, while all the journals agree that 
the moment of its issue was singularly inopportune. The Petro- 
grad Novoye Vremya can not understand the President’s action 
in view of the fact that he transmitted the German peace-note 


without comment. The Petrograd Ryetch opines that— 


‘* At such a moment as this counsel can be more harmful than 
useful. The President supposes both sides are following more 
or less the same objects. What can the people and govern- 
ments of the Allies reply after having definitely refused Ger- 
many’s offer? 

‘‘Does President Wilson think the offer has been refused 
simply on account of a lack of concrete terms, and that if he fills 
this lack we can consider peace-negotiations? There is no 
necessity. to await terms which we know beforehand to be un- 
acceptable. If President Wilson does not understand that no 
offers can be mutually acceptable to the Allies and their enemies, 
we, at least, understand it.” 

Italian opinion finds representative expression in the Rome 
Giornale d'Italia, which says: 

“Three mistakes are observable in the case of the American 
note: First, it was sent when the Allies were about to reject 
Germany’s peace-proposal; secondly, it makes no distinction be- 
tween savages and civilized people; thirdly, it proposes peace 
twenty-eight months too late. ...... 

**To President Wilson’s note it is impossible to answer simply 
‘No.’ The answer must demonstrate the just and honest in- 
tentions of the Allies, fighting for the defense of liberty and 
right, against the Central Powers, thirsting for dominion, in- 
toxicated with barbarity, and responsible for the most atrocious 
aggression ever committed. It is impossible to accept a cdn- 
ference for peace, with a relative armistice, without obtaining 
from the enemy a sure guaranty that he will not take advantage 
of the cessation of hostilities to escape making reparation.” 

The Pope, as a neutral, indorses the President’s note and, ac- 
cording to his official organ, the Osservatore Romano, describes it 
as ‘‘a document showing the honesty, justice, and far-sightedness 
of the American President.’”’ Other neutral opinion, as exprest 
by the Dutch press, is divided, tho it inclines on the whole 
toward the President. The Amsterdam Nieuws van den Dag 
writes: 

‘President Wilson has dared to intercede, therefore we must 
hope and trust that he has the ability to stay through the storm 
and drive through his will against the opposition of England, 
France, Russia, and Italy—and also America—who will hear 
of no peace without a complete victory for the Allies.” 





The enemy . 


GERMAN REPLIES TO LLOYD-GEORGE 


PROPHETIC UTTERANCE, in view of the lack of 
A cordiality with which Mr. Lloyd-George has received 

Germany’s overtures, was made by the Kélnische 
Zeitung on December 5. Some twelve days before the British 
Premier so pointedly refused to enter the peace jack-pot with- 
out seeing Germany’s openers, the great Cologne organ wrote: 


“So long as the England of Mr. Lloyd-George is not con- 
quered, England herself will remain unconquered.” 


After the British Premier’s speech the German editors have 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘the England of Mr. Lloyd-George”’ 
at least refuses to ‘‘recognize defeat,’ and that the war must 
continue until German generals can ‘‘make the fact still more 
evident.’’ The Berlin papers are distinctly annoyed that the 
leader of a nation in the position of Britain should use such a 
word as “‘reparation,’’ which they consider should only be 
found in the mouth of a victor. Thus the Tdglische Rundschau 
writes, ‘‘Reparation could be demanded by England only if 
... Wwe had been defeated.”” Equally indignant are the 
Berlin papers at the reflection on Germany’s honor implied in 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s metaphor about the ‘“‘noose.”” The impli- 
cation of actual bad faith suggested by the British Premier 
when he said that for the Allies to enter into negotiations 
with the Central Powers “‘is to put our heads into a noose with 
the rope-end in the hands of Germany”’ is particularly galling 
to the Teutonic press. The Berliner Tageblatt remarks: 

*‘One might suspect a curious distrust in his own diplomatic 
ability, but the true purpose of the invention is to serve as bogy 
for the peace-loving sections of the states whose representatives 
might possibly sit around a table and listen to what those of the 
Central Powers have to communicate. Surely they could 
gather quite safely at The Hague or any other place. They 
need not fear that they would be murdered, nor that on rising 
they would find the doors locked. Where is the noose? Where 
is the ambuscade? Where is the danger? 

‘*But Lloyd-George points to Napoleon, who always wore 
the mask of the peace-angel when planning new conquests 
or when his subjects grew tired of war. But you can not com- 
pare Napoleon with the nation that kept peace from 1871 to 
1914, while England, Russia, Italy, and France all ventured 
on wars of conquest. Moreover, after they have heard Ger- 
many’s peace-conditions, the Entente Powers still have the 
right to reject them.” 

There seems little doubt that there is some disappointment in 
the Central Empire at the lack of cordiality with which the 
Teutonic advances have been received, and there is a certain 
tone of pessimism in some of the editorial comments. The 
Berlin Kreuzzeitung says: 

. “We have now learned that our enemies do not want peace, 
but war to the knife; so we must abandon all considerations 
and grasp all the means of war at our disposal.” 


The Vienna Neue Freie Presse is frankly regretful that nego- 
tiation can not, as yet, take the place of arms: 

“England alleges that she is in the war to save Belgium. 
Is this impossible by peaceful means, or even difficult? Repara- 
tion, in the sense of reconstruction, is possible; in the sense of 
giving satisfaction it is not.” 

A neighbor in Vienna, the Fremdenblait, accepts the inevitable 
with a certain belligerent grace by remarking: 


“After Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech the continuation of the 
world-war is inevitable. Great Britain does not want to end 
the war until her aim has been attained. This aim Mr. Lloyd- 
George designated by the dark word ‘reparation.’ He obviously 
demands reparation for the fact that the Central Powers dared 
defend themselves against world-enemies standing under En- 
gland’s command. Fate will be allowed to take its course, 
and the day will come when Mr. Lloyd-George, shudderingly, 
will recognize that England, by rejecting the peace-offer, has 
really stuck its head into a noose with the rope in our hands.” 


Mr. Lloyd-George was speaking for effect, says the Kélnische 
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Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
A BATTLE IN PROGRESS OVER THE SHELL-SCARRED GROUND. 


This remarkable photograph, taken from a French battle-plane, gives a vivid idea of the intensity of shell-fire preceding an attack, the 


ground being pockmarked with shell-holes. 


up the trenches and dodging from shell-hole to shell-hole. 








In the upper part of the picture is the village of Soyecourt, recently captured by the French. 


Toward the village are shown the German troops flying before the French, who are hot after them. French soldiers are clearly visible running 
French bombs are exploding in German trenches and on the field near the village. 








Zeitung, and his utterances must therefore be in some measure 
discounted: 


“The language of the British Prime Minister must not be 
taken too seriously. We are taught this by some reflections on 
English peace-conclusions in the past, such as that in which she 
lost the United States, and the peace of Amiens in 1802. There 
is a limit where tle blindest obstinacy finds itself confronted 
with the impossible, and this limit is being brought nearer and 
nearer by our submarines. Another possible contingency com- 
pelling England to make peace would be the secession of one of 


her Allies.” 


An unwonted mirth is found in the staid pages of the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung, for the British Premier’s statement—that 
peace is impossible till the aims of the Entente are accom- 
plished—moves it to risibility: 


“Tt is not only improbable, but impossible, that Russia shall 
take possession of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, nor will 
Italy ever succeed in incorporating southern Tyrol, Trieste, 
and Dalmafia. As far as Great Britain is concerned, she will 
never succeed in destroying German industry or sinking the 
German fleet. But it is probable that the German armies in 
France and Belgium will resist every attack, that Poland will 
never again fall under the Czar’s tyranny, that Roumania will 
be retained as a valuable pledge in the hands of the Central 
Powers, according to whose desires certain border regulations 
in the Balkans may take place. 

“Tt is inconceivable that the Entente statesmen should keep 
their eyes closed to these incontrovertible facts; that they can 
not see that there are advantages in negotiation which they can 
never hope to gain by continuing the war. They alone must be 
held responsible for all further bloodshed.” | 


ENGLAND’S THREATENED FOOD—The undeniable fact 
that England depends on others for her food places her, say the 
German papers, at the mercy of the U-boats. Should submarine 
war be sharpened, we are told, England will soon be on the 


verge of starvation. Captain Persius develops this theme 


in the Berliner Tageblatt and says: 


**Almost the whole production of the world outside Europe 
is at the service of our enemies, but does them no good, if, as a 
result of the shortage of freight-space, they can make no use 
of it. In Australia, for instance, there are stores of wheat which 
suffice for the Australian consumption for more than three 
years, but this great mass of wheat in the colonies is of no use 
to the mother country. . . . The main causes of the shortage 
of freight-space are the sinking of numerous merchant ships, 
the confiscation by the Government for military purposes of a 
great part of the mercantile marine, the reduced construction 
of new merchant ships owing to the heavy demands of the 
war-fleet, and the disappearance of enemy commercial fleets 
owing to the war, and of neutral merchant ships owing to losses 
due to the war—capture for carrying contraband, running upon 
mines, and so on. The help which England and her Allies 
obtained by the confiscation of German and Austrian ships in 
Italian, Portuguese, and Greek ports plays now no considerable 
part in view of the losses suffered.” 


Captain Persius foresees this result: 


‘“‘We look to the future full of confidence in the efficiency of 
our submarine arm, which, one may with certainty expect, will 
constantly increase in strength. We hope that the shortage of 
tonnage already prevailing among our enemies can be brought 
up to the point at which it will be intolerable, and this will surely 
be of ‘considerable importance for the military situation.” 
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GERMANY’S NEED OF FAT 


HE HUMAN MACHINE, like all others, runs upon 

| its fuel, and to-day the lack of one vital fuel-element 

is said to be impairing the efficiency of Germany’s 
conduct of the war. The serious shortage of all forms of fat 
in the Fatherland is bluntly emphasized by Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg in a letter to the Imperial Chancellor in which 
that plain-spoken old fighter tells the authorities pointblank 
that fat has to be secured for the munition-workers or else 
Germany must look forward to a marked decrease in the output 
of urgently needed war-material. This letter of the Field- 
Marshal appeared first in one of the industrial organs of West- 
phalia, the Bergisch-Mdrkische Zeitung, whence it was copied 
into the Kélnische Zeitung and other prominent papers. In 
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THE FOOD CRISIS. 


“Well, I can’t eat the block, and the hatchet is too indigestible.’ 
—Iberia (Barcelona). 


addressing Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, the old warrior first 
emphasizes the important part the industrial workers are playing 
in the war: 


““Your Excellency is aware of the huge task which our war- 
industries face to achieve a victorious outcome of the war. In 
connection with this work the solution of the labor problem 
will be the deciding factor. In fact, the question is not merely 
the numbers of the workers; it is, above all, their individual 
power of work through sufficient nourishment. The Depart- 
ment of Food Supplies of the War Office has paid most praise- 
worthy attention to the nutrition of the workers in the various 
war-indusiries. For this we should be grateful, but, neverthe- 
less, the War Office can exert only a small influence on the earry- 
ing out of the regulations of food-supply; it is needful, besides, 
to have the unanimous and devoted cooperation of the agricul- 
tural authorities and of those under them, both administrative 
and municipal. It does not seem to me that it is sufficiently 
realized in official circles that the nutrition of the workers now 
means the ‘to be, or not to be’ of our nation and empire.” 


The Field-Marshal states that munition-workers are to-day 
in an undernourished condition because the usual supply of 
fats, both animal and vegetable, has been disorganized, whieh 
is due apparently, in part at least, to the British blockade. 


He proceeds: 


“Tt is clearly impossible that our workers can continue 
indefinitely to be efficient in their labor if we are not successful 
in distributing an adequate ration of fat, a ration founded 


upon common-sense rules. It is reported from the coal-mines 
of the Ruhr district, from those of the Siegerland as well as 
from other industrial centers, that it is not yet possible to 
distribute a ration with an adequate proportion of fat. In the 
Siegerland, for many months, only an insufficient supply ef 
fat has been available. 

“‘It appears that in the purely agricultural circles of Germany 
and in the circles of those who control our farming products, 
the authorities are not sufficiently informed of these things. As 
regards the farmers themselves, the aim is not only the obvious 
one of increasing the production from the soil, but the no less 
important one that these products, and fat especially, should be 
voluntarily offered to the consumer. Experience shows that 
State compulsion accomplishes very little, but I promise results 
from a wide-spread, driving, well-organized propaganda by the 
leaders of our war-industries and munition-workers.”’ 


Calling for vigorous action on the part of the authorities, yon 
Hindenburg concludes: 


‘* All State control of consumption must fail unless intelligent, 
voluntary cooperation of all classes of the population of cities 
and country comes to our aid, and unless every German is pene- 
trated with a profound sense that this cooperation is just as 
much a duty to the Fatherland as the sacrifice of life on the 
battle-fields of the front. 

“‘T beg your Excellency to bring the gravity of the situation 
in the most impressive manner possible to the eyes of the Federal, 
administrative, and municipal authorities, and to call upon 


* them to attend to the proper nourishment of all our workers in 


the munition-factories; to ask all the strong men of party, 
as leaders of the home army behind the plow and the reaper, to 
unite in a common effort to wake the furor Teutonicus in the 
home, among the peasants, the workmen, and the citizens.” 





CONSTANTINOPLE FOR RUSSIA 


F THE ALLIES WIN, the reward of Russia is to be the 
possession of Constantinople and the Straits. Speaking in the 
Duma on December 2, the new Russian Premier opened 


his heart to the assembled deputies. According to the Petro- 


grad Novoye Vremya, Mr. Trepoff said: 


“‘T ean not refrain from touching upon a question which lies 
close to the heart of every Russian. For more than a thousand 
tears Russia has stretched out southward toward a free outlet 
on an open’ sea—the keys of the Bosporus and Dardanelles; 
Oleg’s shield over the gate of Constantinople—these have been 
the age-long dreams cherished in the hearts of the Russian people 
all through the different periods of its existence. 

‘*Well, those aspirations are ready for realization. 

‘From the very commencement of the war, wishing to spare 
human lives, and acting in accord with our Allies, we did our 
utmost to restrain Turkey from a mad participation in the 
hostilities. France, Great Britain, and Russia made no effort 
to get Turkey to enter the war. They only urged,her that in her 
own interests she should remain neutral. At the same time 
Turkey was given formal assurances and promises guarantee- 
ing her, in exchange for neutrality, the integrity of her terri- 
tory and her independence, and conferring upon her certain 
privileges and advantages. But these efforts were in vain, and, 
blinded by the deceptive promises of the Germans, Turkey 
attacked us surreptitiously, and thus sealed her doom.” 


With Turkey thus, by her own act, debarred from any fur- 
ther consideration as a European Power, said Mr. Trepoff, 
Russia prest her claims: 


‘The vital interests of Russia are as well understood by our 
loyal Allies as by ourselves, and that is why an agreement which 
we concluded in 1915 with Great Britain and France, and to 
which Italy has adhered, established in the most definitive 
fashion the right of Russia to the Straits and to Constantinople. 

“The Russian people should know for what they are shed- 
ding their blood, and, in accord with our Allies, the announce- 
ment of this agreement is made to-day from this tribune. I 
repeat that absolute agreement on this point is firmly estab- 
lished among the Allies, and there is no doubt that after she 
has obtained sovereign possession of a free passage into the 
Mediterranean, Russia will grant freedom of navigation for the 
Roumanian flag, which now, not for the first time, floats in 
battle side by side with the flag of Russia.” 
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CHARACTER IN HUMAN FACES 


long ago in France by Lavater, has generally been thrown 

on the lumber-heap by serious students. Tho no one 
would deny that a man’s character and mode of life are reflected 
to a certain extent in his facial expression, most scientific men 
would probably consider it impossible to standardize or measure 
any such indications. Yet it is asserted by William Foretz 
Kemble, in an article on ‘‘Standardizing the Characteristics of 
Men,” contributed to Industrial Management (formerly The 
Engineering Magazine) (New York, December) that facial char- 
acteristics are utilizable practically by those who deal with 
men. Mr. Kemble’s article, which is one of a series, deals with 
the general laws that assist us in classifying all sorts of physical 
characteristics and recognizing the qualities that correspond to 
them. We have space here only for what he says about faces. 
To quote him: 


‘sk OLD SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY, developed 


‘Facial control and lines will tell a large part of the story of 
mature people, but it is very difficult to lay down definite laws 
on the subject, and what we have to say will probably be subject 
to many exceptions, so that the reader must not arbitrarily 
accept it as the ultimate truth. The labor standardizer should 
be able to read faces as a preliminary to test work, for it will 
save much time and money to be able by this method to weed 
out the very evidently unfit before applying further tests to the 
more acceptable. 

‘First, as to face control: during waking hours the average 
person keeps the face constantly under certain muscular tensions 
which more or less reveal his character. 

‘‘When asleep these muscles relax, giving the inane expression 
which most of us have in that state. Very few of us could get 
jobs if we were sized up in our beds. 

‘‘These tensions in the face draw the mouth into certain fixt 
lines, hold the eyelids open at a definite width, draw the eyebrows 
more or. less apart or together, and fix the cheek muscles in 
various positions. Sustained emotions or thoughts eventually 
give these muscular tensions a permanent set in our waking 
hours, and we relapse to the uncharted innocence of childhood 
only when we lose consciousness. 

“These muscular adjustments are so delicate that it is almost 
impossible to describe them, but people are so constantly sub- 
ject to our observations that most of us, through many uncon- 
scious records on our memory, come to know their meaning. 
Especially is this so when the emotions eventually leave definite 
lines in the countenance. We call this ability to read character 
in the countenance intuition, but it is really the cumulative 
records of our experience in dealing with ‘people. . . . Most 
of our memories are so definite that we can use words of 
quality or dimensions to describe them, but there are a large 
number of memory phenomena, such as the above, which 
never assume clear enough shape for such description, and a 
certain amount of superstition has entered into our conception 
i ee 

‘Before we shall say anything further, let the reader look 
at the rows of faces to the extreme right of the groups and by 
intuition, if possible, decide what — of men they indicate 
and note their characteristics. 

‘‘Face No. 1 (page 13) is what the siematiladie and voca- 
tionalists would call the vital, well-nourished type of person- 
ality. : . . The changes from 1 to 4 indicate the easiest develop- 
ment for this type, provided it has an easy time financially. 
The lines under the eyes and lips are not so much creases in the 
face as bloating and fattening of the features, indicating self- 
indulgence and sporting proclivities. While this man does not 
let himself go completely, he probably drinks more than is good 
for him. Faces 5 to 8, inclusive, show an entirely different 
development. The lines running almost perpendicular to the 
inner part of the eye indicate thought; the upturned lips show 
good nature. The lines running from the outer ends of the eyes 
in 6 show kindliness and a sense of humor. The gradual closing 


of the eyes in 7 shows increasing thought, and in 8, with some 
age-lines added, we have the elderly, kindly, thoughtful, banker 
type of individual. Faces 9 to 12, inclusive, show still another 
possible development of the same young man. In 9 responsi- 
bility and determination have straightened out his mouth and 
set his lower cheek-muscles tensely to each side of the mouth. 
In 10 the dents on each side of the lips show increased firmness. 
In 11 the jaw has developed the muscular control of a bulldog, 
and some thought-lines come under the eyes. Face 12 shows 
the lengthening and aging of these lines and some slight kindli- 
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HOW ONE FACE MAY DEVELOP. 


“The labor standardizer,”’ says Mr. William Foretz Kemble, ‘‘should 
be able to read faces as a preliminary to test work, for it will save much 
time and money to be able by this method to weed out the very 
evidently unfit before applying further tests to the more acceptable.” 


ness each side of the eyes, and we have the elderly, strong, 
executive type of man, not so thoughtful as face 8, but showing 
greater responsibility in dealing possibly with the lower types 
of men, where the former has dealt with the higher. Faces 13 to 
16 show the same development of determination, but not to 
such a dynamic extent, since the jowls do not become so strongly 
developed. This man has control of men, but more mentality 
as the thought-lines and deepening of his eyes indicate. He has 
planning ability besides executive force. ... Face No. 17 
begins early to droop around the mouth from pessimism or a 
bad temper. The little indentation above the nostrils in faces 
18 and 19 show cynicism and sneering tendencies and the frown 
ill-humor. These all increase and age in 20. The lifting of the 
outer eyebrows and the creased forehead in this case show worry, 
and the lines under the eyes and mouth show indulgence rather 
than,thought. The eyes remain wide open, showing that this 








14 


man is not a deep thinker. He develops into an irascible, 
pessimistic, self-indulgent, general nuisance. 

“Face 1 (below) is the undeveloped, angular, pure American 
type. Face 2 shows bloating, self-indulgence lines under the 
eyes and lips. Face 3 shows increase in these lines and slight 
fattening of the lower nose, with a loss of self-control indicated 
by slightly unkempt hair and the need of a shave. Face 4 
shows utter loss of any restraining influences and full devotion 
to impulses. The lips, nose, and eyes have swelled. The lines 
in the face are aimless, uncontrolled, and fatty, and the hair 
unkempt. The man has become a tramp or drunkard. Faces 
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ANOTHER STUDY IN FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The author confesses that even the best systems of judging men, 
however, have a high percentage of error. 


5 to 8 show how this man goes through the corresponding 
development of face 8, page 13, only in this case the man 
becomes a kindly old professor. The differences were attained 
by the slighter depression of the eyes which comes with age. 
by a greater use of the eyes, as indicated by the glasses, and by 
the lines of control about the mouth developed by keeping the 
boys in order. Faces 9 to 12 show the same executive develop- 
ment in this type of man, as indicated by the corresponding 
faces on the other page, the only difference being a more pro- 
nounced bay-window under the eyes,’which often is noticed in 
executives. Faces 13 to 17 show the development of this type 
into the professional type—doctors, engineers, architects, etc. 
. . - Faces 17 to 19 show the effect of pessimism and cynicism 
on this type of man. The linings are much the same as the 
corresponding numbers in the former figure. Since this type of 
man is not so well nourished as the other type, the same lines 
show greater age effecjs, seeming to indicate a quicker decay. 
No. 4 has let his senses run loose, while No. 20 has let his emo- 
tions run riot, both showing different kinds of human wrecks.” 


This interesting discussion of facial lines is certainly reason- 
able, but the trouble is, as Mr. Kemble himself confesses, that 
as soon as we have laid down rules for the linings in the face 
we see these lines in a face where our intuitions tell us that 
the rules are untrue. He is sure, however, that his findings are 
true in 50 plus cases. He goes on: 
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“This discussion is important, since many place absolute 
dependence on the ability to analyze character by the appear- 
ance. We believe such ability should be intuitive with, or 
acquired by, the labor standardizer; but it has its limitations. 
The first limitation is fallibility. The man with the highest 
power we have ever tested in this regard had a fallibility of 
20.8 per cent., making the maximum average of 79.2 per cent. 
(after also making a calculation for the fallibility of the com- 
mittee that tested him). The second limitation consists in the 
range of facial tests, since, after all, only a few of the human 
characteristics can be read in the face, and those only positively 
or negatively—not quantitatively. By this we mean that 
while we may be able, by looking into a man’s face, to tell 
positively or negatively whether he has the intelligence to be a 
mathematician, we can not thus tell how good a mathematician 
he is; only a test of some problems will reveal his exact relative 
ability in rating with other men of his kind. . . . The third 
limitation consists, as Mr. Harrington Emerson says, in the 
characteristics ‘of the job. We may be able by wonderful 
intuitions and training to size up the man, but this gives us 
few data as to whether he may be fitted for a certain job. This 
latter has to be analyzed-by the law of extremes, or by a man of 
great analytical power who knows the job.” 





AN AWAKENED RUSSIA 
. NATION owning one-seventh of the earth’s land 


surface, suddenly cut off from its usual sources of 

supply by a great war, finds itself confronted with the 
problem of new markets. It has found them, and its purchases 
are gigantic; but it is anxious to prevent the recurrence of such 
a condition and is accordingly beginning to prepare for the 
development of its own natural resources. The result is, as 
reported by ‘‘D. E. J.,” in Machinery (New York, November), 
that Russia has awakened from her long industrial lethargy. In 
the future she is likely to be a great commercial as well as 
agricultural nation. Her immense mineral deposits will be 
mined, great industrial plants will be built, railways will be 
Fuel is relatively scarce, so that water-power will 
Says the writer: 


multiplied. 
have to be developed and used. 


“In natural resources Russia is perhaps one of the richest 
countries in the world. The Ural Mountains are said to con- 
tain about every known metal; while the Altai and Caucasian 
mountains, as well as other parts of the Empire, are veritable 
storehouses of minerals. Tho the metallurgical industry has 
been carried on with such indifference that at the beginning 
of the present century many blast-furnaces and factories were 
torn down to avoid payment of the zemsivo taxes, so great is 
the mineral wealth of the country that in 1911 Russia ranked 
first in the production of platinum; second in the production 
of petroleum, asbestos, and manganese ores; fifth in the pro- 
duction of gold; seventh in the production of copper and asphalt; 
and eighth in the production of iron. It produced nearly all 
of the world’s supply of platinum and approximately one-fifth 
of the supply of petroleum. The iron ores from south Russia 
are said to be the finest in Europe, some of the ore analyzing 70 
per cent. iron. The gold ores found in the Urals also supply 
much of the wolframite, osmium, tantalum, and iridium used in 
the manufacture of electric lamps. 

‘*Several reasons have been given for the poor development 
of the nation’s resources. Among the first are the sparsely set- 
tled. condition of the country and the poor transportation systems. 
Owing to the marshy character of a large part of eastern Russia 
and the lack of road-building materials, good roads are almost 
unknown; in fact, much of the marketing is done when the 
ground is frozen and sleds can be used. Yet so extensive a 
waterways system was developed early in the last century that 
by means of canalized rivers and the 1,225 miles of artificial 
canals, the Baltic and Black Seas, and the Caspian, Baltic, and 
White Seas were connected. The Ob-Yenisei waterway system, 
in Siberia, is nearly 3,650 miles long. In proportion to its 
population and area the railway mileage of Russia is small. 
The first railroads were built very slowly and were located 
so as to augment the transportation systems in existence and 
not as competing lines, with the result that they were not placed 
in many cases where they aided in the development of the 
eountry. About two-thirds of the lines, and those most of the 
important ones, are owned by the Government. 
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**Because most of the people follow agricultural pursuits, and 
also because of the inadequate systems of transportation, the 
buying and selling have been done at long intervals. This has 
caused the holding of fairs at which the people gathered in 
immense numbers. It has been estimated that 16,000 of these 
fairs are held annually, and that their sales exceed $500,000,000. 
Of course many of these are small and only of local interest, 
but some are of national importance and are known throughout 


the world.” 


The greatest factor in this tardy growth, the writer goes on 
to tell us, is now said to be German influence, which has domi- 
nated the Russian Government since Peter the Great. The 
Germans have secured the greater part of Russian trade largely 
throu~. their willingness to adapt their methods to Russian 
conditions. In 1913 not only did Germany sell nearly $15,000,000 
worth of machinery to Russia against the United States’ $200,000, 
but the disproportion runs through all her trade, and German 
firms even sold to Russia two and one-half times as much 
American machinery and tools as was imported from us direct. 
We read further: 


‘The true reason for the slow growth of Russia seems to have 
been a lack of fuel and of capital. While the country has 
many large coal deposits, some of it is of an inferior quality 
and much that is of good quality has been inaccessible. Rail- 
roads are being built to these deposits, so that it is thought 
the fuel-supply will be sufficient for a long time to come. Plans 
are being made for the conservation of this supply by making 
as wide a use as possible of the water-power, of which there is 
an abundant supply. 

“The Russian markets are increasing in size and importance 
and are demanding better articles than two years ago. During 
the war several ports have been developed and new ones have 
been built, necessitating the construction of new railroads, 
some through territory that heretofore has been inaccessible. 
Existing roads have also been extended and in some cases rebuilt, 
and with the increase in the manufacturing plants of all kinds 
the people have more ready money than ever before. Wages 
have been increased in some cases nearly 100 per cent., and in 
consequence the people are adopting a higher plane of living. 
Factories of many kinds are being planned and built, some 
under the direct supervision of American, English, Swedish, 
and other engineers. The choice of these men, who will largely 
determine the equipment that will be adopted, is often dependent 
on the source of the capital furnished for the factory. 

“One mistake that is being made in the published descrip- 
tions of the Russian conditions is to speak of the changes that 
are taking place as ‘rapid.’ Nothing with which the people 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE ‘‘ EXPERIMENTAL VOLCANO.” 


of Russia have to do is rapid—quite the reverse. ,The intro- 
duction of modern methods of manufacture, the use of labor- 
saving machinery, the adoption of comforts such as we have 
in America, and a voice in their own Government will all be 
matters of education, and they will be slow; but they are 


all coming.” 
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ARTIFICIAL VOLCANOES 


HILE FRENCHMEN on the Western front are busy 
counterfeiting the phenomena of voleanism—with 
bombs, choking clouds. of gas, subterranean and 


submarine explosions—a countryman of theirs, Emile Belot, 
has succeeded in imitating nature still more exactly by means of 











ARTIFICIAL VOLCANIC PHENOMENA. 

Belot’s volcano, showing a crater-lake in the middle; eruption in 

an early stage at the right, in a later stage at the left, and a dried 
crater in the left foreground. 











a single agency—steam. That the activity of volcanoes is 
primarily due to steam from heated sea-water has long been 
believed by many geologists, tho it can not be said to be so 
universally accepted as to bear the stamp of orthodoxy. But 
Belot thinks that he has gone far toward silencing all objection 
by the exactitude with which he reproduces volcanic action 
on a small scale. Under the heading of ‘‘Experimental Vol- 
canism,” he writes thus in La Nature (Paris, October 28): 


“In a shallow basin about two feet square, we place a wet 
mixture of sand and clay in such fashion that the side B repre- 
sents the sea and C the continent. The bottom D is inclined 
away from the continent. We heat the lower part of the slope 
as uniformly as possible. . . . Because of the metallic con- 
ductibility of the bottom we shall have practically an isothermal 
surface D. At the end of ten minutes or so voleanic phenomena 
begin to show at V in the form of fumaroles escaping from a 
voleanic chimney, the material thrown out accumulating to 
form a crater. The voleano V is always near the top of the 
slope, and we have the paradox of a surface. V in ebullition 
while the ‘sea’ is completely cool at B, just over the heat. 

“Tn nature it often happens that impermeable layers alternate 
with permeable ones. We may imitate this effect by placing a 
sheet of slate F at a little distance from the bottom D; thus 
several voleanoes may be produced, in line with the upper edge 
of the slate. The volcanic action may then appear very far 
from the source of heat R. We thus realize how linear groups 
of voleanoes form in nature, and why some volcanoes are found 
at considerable distances from the sea. 

“The position and number of the slates may be varied; the 
voleaniec action is always concentrated near the top of the slope. 
It may be seen that the submarine vapors concentrate or dis- 
perse as the impermeable surfaces have the form of a right 
or an inverted cone. Hence the following law: volcanism is 
proportional to the steepness of the slopes and to their con- 
vexity toward the sea. This explains why islands in the open 
sea are almost always voleanic and why the Atlantic coasts, 
being much less steep than the Pacific, are not voleanic.” 


Mr. Belot imitates tidal waves by placing his slate so that 
it touches the bottom of the basin at the upper edge, forcing the 
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steam to act on the “‘sea” at the lower edge. He has produced 
eraters several inches across, which fill with water and form 
‘‘erater-lakes’’ when the heat is removed. He produces 
‘‘voleanic bombs” of mud, like those formed from lava in real 
volcanoes, and he has even noticed a phenomenon resembling 
the “‘blazing cloud”’ from Mont Pelée that destroyed St. Pierre, 
when the steam-column from his artificial crater sweeps the 
surface obliquely instead of ascending. By covering the whole 
surface with water he has a submarine voleano, which throws 
up islands like those off the Alaskan coast. By saturating his 
water with salt he gets other familiar voleanic phenomena. 
In fact, 


‘*All who have seen the artificial voleano or the films that 
Mr. Gaumont, with his generous devotion to science, has made 
of them, are convinced that the sea is in submarine connection 
with voleanoes anc that the cause that directs the internal 
vapors of the submarine fissures toward the coast is simply the 
inclination of the isothermal surfaces.”’ 





FRENCH EMANCIPATION FROM GERMAN 
CHEMISTS 


RE WE TO REMAIN DEPENDENT on Germany for 
A the products of commercial chemistry? When the 
war is over, shall we give up our feeble attempts to 

fend for ourselves in this field? One would think so, to read 
the peans of thanksgiving that arise whenever the Deutschland 
arrives with her small drop in the bucket of our chemical neces- 
sities. Whatever we may do about it, however, it is certain 
that the Entente Powers are trying hard to free themselves 
from the industrial as well as from the military Octopus Teu- 
tonicus. ‘Their economists and scientists in the rear of the 
trenches are effectively working hand in hand with Nivelle, 
Haig, and Brussiloff. Prof. Alphonse Mailhe, of the University 
of Toulouse, in the Revue Générale des Sciences (Paris), devotes 
an illuminating essay to the industrial future of organic chemis- 
try in France. The present state of certain of her chemical 
industries is by no means to be despised. No country, Professor 
Mailhe assures us, can compete with her in the fabrication of 
chemical fertilizer—she produces annually more than 1,000,000 
tons of sulfuric acid, while her soda quota exceeds 300,000 tons. 
In the organic domain, however, she is, like us, inferior to Ger- 
many, altho Professor Mailhe assures us that the greater part 
of the world’s chemical discoveries are of French origin. He says: 


“Our progress in electrochemistry enabled us to lower the 
price of aluminum from $113 a pound in 1855 to $1.82 in 1890 
and to 34 cents in 1898. The decline in the price of vanilin 
is still more remarkable: in 1876 a pound cost nearly $500; 
it could be bought in 1908 for $5. 

‘“‘We were the pioneers in dyestuffs: anilin red, fuchsin, 
diphenylamin, ‘bleu de Lyon,’ ‘violet de Paris,’ are French 
discoveries. The same is true of the perfume industry... . 
The principal cause, according to my views, of that German 
‘preponderance which had almost reached a point where the 
whole industrial world was becoming dependent upon the 
Teutonic output, must be looked for in the antagonism among 
us,’ between the partizans of the atomic theory and its opponents. 
While Wuertz and Gerhard were vainly making desperate 
efforts to introduce the teaching of this theory into our schools, 
it was enthusiastically accepted beyond the Rhine. The Ger- 
mays, with their tenacity and method, took full advantage of the 
new theory, and realized marvelous results in the field of dye- 
stuffs. They were not afraid of experimenting with new com- 
pounds. Who can help admiring the indomitable energy with 
which the Badische Anilin conducted the experiments leading to 
the manufacture of sulfuric anhydrid and synthetic indigo? 
The former entailed an effort of five years and an expenditure 
of nearly $1,250,000; the indigo experiments lasted fully ten 
years and cost nearly $5,000,000. Our chemical companies, 
with their scant capital, could not-think of experimentation on 
so vast a scale. Germany was aided in her industrial ascent 
by the thousands of young and able chemists which her. uni- 
versities, polytechnic academies, and special schools turned out 
yearly. Léon Vignon, in a recent report, stated that France 


had only seven chemists and England six to Germany’s two 
hundred and fifty. Some of the German dyestuff-factories 
employ from one hundred to two hundred chemical experts! 
Under these cireumstances some of our fellow citizens and our 
friends in foreign countries view with dismal forebodings our 
prospects of damming the Teutonic torrent in the triple field of 
dyestuffs, perfumes, and pharmaceutical products.” 


Taking up these three classes of substances one by one, 
Professor Mailhe shows that the Germans have not annihilated 
French industry in any of them. France is still struggling, and 
the chemical industries that remain are strong and were once 
preponderant. They may become so again. He tries to tell 
how in his concluding paragraphs, which we give as follows: 


‘We need five things to succeed: abundant raw material, 
sufficient capital, the necessary number of trained chemists, 
the protection of the law, and, finally, a first-rate commercial 
organization. 

‘“We have the necessary coal for an annual production of 
2,000 tons of pure anthracene, and thousands of factories now 
busy with the manufacture of war-material will, let us hope, soon 
be ready for more profitable occupations. Our capitalists ought 
certainly not to hesitate to invest their money when they con- 
sider that the Badische Anilin paid its stockholders in each of 
the last ten years a dividend of 24 to 25 per cent. The owners 
of our factories should grasp very quickly the wisdom of their 
German confrére who, when reproached by a friend with the 


* great number of his spectacled scientists, replied with a smile: 


‘What do I care if ninety-nine out of one hundred produce 
nothing if but one earns for us an annual profit of 200,000 
marks!’ At the end of this war the fateful treaty of Frankfort 
imposed upon us in 1871, which forced us to treat our arch- 
enemy as one of our ‘most-favored’ nations, will be replaced by a 
high protective tariff; and a new patent law will safeguard 
French genius against unscrupulous exploitation by foreigners. 
As for the last requirement, a French chemical trust, covering 
all France and as solidly bound together as the German organ- 
izations, will be equal to it. We can produce as smart traveling 
salesmen as they, we can print as beautiful catalogs and pro- 
duce as learned a chemical literature as our neighbors. In brief, 
we have all the elements necessary for a rejuvenation of French 
chemical industry.” 





OZONE FOR VENTILATION 


N POPULAR PARLANCE the word ‘‘ozone”’ is often used 
| synonymously with “‘fresh air’; so that the use of ozone 
for purifying the air of buildings appeals to ever¥ one. 
Ozone, however, is a very definite chemical substance, a form 
of oxygen, with easily detected properties, including a strong, 
pungent smell and an irritating effect on the respiratory pas- 
sages. It is stated by Dr. Felicia Robbins in The Medical 
Review of Reviews (New York) that the success of ozone-instal- 
lations in ventilating-systems is due not so much to its 
chemical effect in eliminating impurities from the air as to 
the fact that its own pungent smell hides their objectionable 
odors. As to the direct effect of ozone on the health, she says, 
it is now generally admitted that this must be infinitesimal, as 
the ozone never comes into direct contact with the blood, 
being detained by the organic matter in the upper air-passages. 
Says Dr. Robbins: 


“Tn discussing the influence of ozone in ventilation, Leonard 
Hill and Martin Flack arrive at the conclusion that its greatest 
usefulness lies in its altering effect upon the uniformity of the 
atmosphere, and the resulting stimulation of the cutaneous 
and olfactory nerves, as well as the respiratory system. ‘There 
is no evidence that ozone reaches the blood or that it has any 
other influence on the body.’ 

“Ozone is altogether powerless to improve the heat and 
moisture of waste air, which can only be remedied by efficient 
ventilation, through which the odoriferous substances are re- 
moved at the same time. Moist air and dry air vary in their 
behavior to ozone, especially in regard to its practical utilization. 
Air that has become contaminated through the sojourn of many 
people has also become moist; meanwhile, the irritative prop- 
erties of the ozone are not so evident in moist air, so that larger 
quantities of the gas may be added than when the air is dry, 
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with the result that the bad odors are hidden from those who 
enter such a room. The greater the moisture content of the 
air, the greater will be the ozone toleration of the inmates. 
Under these conditions, however, moist air is practically identical 
with bad air, and for this reason air-ozonization is not desirable 
from the hygienic point of view because it tends to interfere 
with the appreciation and renewal of the air precisely when 
this is most necessary. 

“The production of ozone has now become very cheap by 
means of relatively simple apparatus. The first actual ozone 
apparatus installed in a large air- 


the people forbidden to drink of the contaminated stream which 
was the cause of the trouble; huts were destroyed and wells 
disinfected; in all, about four hundred people died. Some 
four thousand work-people, who had been brought to the place as 
the result of hard work, decamped, taking with them some 
2,000 rupees ($667) as advances. This was ultimately recovered. 
After this the place was free and no pains were spared by the 
authorities to protect the large number of coolies employed. 
Before they had completed the dam, a heavy flood came, covered 
the walls and filled the place in which they were working with 





duct, used wholly to convey fresh 





air to various rooms in a large 
building, was the ozone -generator 
of the National Air Filter Com- 
pany in the Chicago Public Library, 
where the air-supply had been objec- 
tionable, and no less than 10,000 
cubic feet of air per minute had to 
be- ozonized. The outcome of the 
test, which began on the first of 
August, 1910, was highly satisfactory, 
as the apparatus was found to pro- 
vide for complete deodorizing of the 
main reading-room, injecting ab- 
solutely fresh, sterilized air at all 
times, reducing the humidity dur- 
ing oppressive summer days, disin- 
fecting all books, periodicals, ete., 
in general use....... 

‘*Efficient ventilation should func- 
tionate satisfactorily without ozone. 
When this is needed, the ventilation 
is imperfect, for air-ozonization is 
nothing but an emergency proce- 
dure for the concealment of odors 
which the ventilation alone has failed 
to remove. 








A LAKE DISTRUSTED BY THE SUPERSTITIOUS HINDUS IT WILL BENEFIT. 











“Ozonization is not identical wit 
purification of the air. In a gen= 
eral way, ozone should be employed, if at all, only in low 
concentration in combination with fresh-air ventilation.” 





A MAMMOTH ARTIFICIAL LAKE 


REMARKABLE ENGINEERING FEAT was recently 
accomplished in southern India when the mammoth 
artificial lake of Marikanave was completed in Mysore 

—an Indian state twice as large as Maryland, ruled ‘by an 
enlightened and progressive maharaja. It is eighteen miles 
long and has an area of thirty square miles. The dam thrown 
across the gorge—240 feet wide—to impound water that erst- 
while ran to waste and is now being utilized for irrigating 
land that would be otherwise parched and barren, is 1,330 feet 
long, 162 feet high, and 15 feet thick. A weir 470 feet 
long has been built to discharge excess water, which, during 
the monsoon, is heavy. The work was initiated and finished by 
Indian engineers, and is a monument to their engineering skill, 
as it is a credit to the government of his Highness the Maha- 
raja, who furnished the money for it. The object for which the 
lake has been constructed is thus described in an interesting 
account that appears in The Modern Review (Calcutta): 

“The chief object of the scheme is to irrigate the land round 
about the town of Hiriyur, in the Chitaldrug Distriet—a tract 
of land which, compared with other parts of the state, is barren. 
The annual rainfall is only fifteen inches, and in poor years as 
little as six or seven. The lake would thus prevent a huge 
amount of water running to waste and provide an extensive 
area of land with a regular supply, which would thus protect 
the people during the frequent periods of local scarcity.” 

It appears, however, that the work has not been completed 
without mishaps: 

“Tn four months-after the operations were commenced the 
work reeeived a rude check, for cholera broke out, a most 
serious matter among a community of over five thousand 
persons crowded together in huts. Drastic measures were 
taken. The sick were isolated; pure water was provided and 


water. The water and sand were removed and the work of con- 
structing the dam was continued, with little interruption, till 
the completion. The question of the nature of the stone to be 
used was decided by searching experiments. It was found that 
hematite quartzite, which could be obtained at comparatively 
little expense from the surrounding hills, would serve the purpose 
admirably. Small stones were used, varying from one-half to eight 
cubic feet. At first trolley-lines were brought into service, but 
later a cheaper method—by ‘nowgunnies,’ or professional stone- 
lifters—was in vogue, and answered very well. The work con- 
tinued steadily for several years and the channels for conveying 
the water were begun, but scarcity of funds necessitated a delay 
in the work. It was not till ten years had elapsed that the 
dam was finished.” 

The writer gives the following details of the completed 
enterprise: 

“The sluices for the regulation of the water are known as 
Stoney’s patent gates. Each vent has two gates and is cap- 
able of discharging over 1,000 cubie feet per second, under a 
head of six feet. Tho each gate weighs almost six tons, only 
four men are required to lift them by means of powerful winches. 
The water on passing through the sluices is carried back 
into the river below, and later is caught up and diverted 
along two large irrigation channels. Its flow is so arranged 
that when power is needed a considerable fall of water is 
available. < . ...< 

“The total cost of the project was forty-five lakhs of rupees 
($1,500,000). While it was realized from the outset that the 
scheme was protective rather than remunerative, it is believed 
that it will ultimately pay at least 3 per cent. on the outlay. If 
the power can be used for the cotton and other industries which 
may develop here, this rate will be considerably increased.” 

The people for whose benefit this mammoth lake has been 
constructed are very superstitious and expect that evil will 
come out of it. To quote the writer: 

**At the foot of the dam is a small temple, dedicated to the 
Mari goddess. The inhabitants of the district say that when she 
diseovers how she has been insulted she will burst the dam, and 
the water, which will rise to the height of the stambha (pinnacle) 
of the temple of Hiriyur, will be swallowed by the Basava (a 
god), on the top.” 
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Germany, treated last week in Tue Literary Dicest, 
the Prussian Minister of Education is quoted as recom- 
mending that history be taught backward—‘‘From Sedan over 
KGniggriitz, Solferino, and Sebastopol to Waterloo, and so on 


[: THE SUGGESTED REPUDIATION of the classies in 


to the creation of the world.” 
Elsewhere, too, the classics 
are asked to step aside in favor 
of the more immediate inter- 
ests of to-day. A prominent 
Ohio jurist is reported by the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat as 
saying that a year’s study in 
colleges of. the life and writ- 
ings of Lincoln would be 
‘better worth the time than 
giving it to the campaigns of 
Cesar, the utterances of Ro- 
man orators, and the poetry of 
Vergil.””, That Lincoln is be- 
coming more than a merely 
American classic should be 
noted in the fact that he has 
since the war began been al- 
most more quoted than any 
other among English-speaking 
peoples. He was found by 
Premier Lloyd-George to have 
stated better than any other 
the purposes which actuate 
the Entente Allies: “‘We ac- 
cepted the war for an object, 
a worthy object. The war 
will end when that object is 
attained. Under God I hope it 
will never end until that time.” 
On the other hand, The Globe 
Democrat finds that he also ut- 
tered words ‘‘applicable to the 
world-situation now,” such as, 
“Fervently do we pray that 
this mighty scourge of war 
shall presently pass away.” 
By a coincidence a new pre- 
sentment of Lincoln in bronze 
has just been completed by 
the sculptor, George Gray Bar- 
nard. This statue has been 
commissioned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft for the city of 
Cincinnati, and now that it has 
come to public view in New 
York, and people are some- 
what startled at the stark 
realism of the sculptor’s work, 
Mr. Barnard has printed in 


The Evening Sun (New York) the ‘‘sculptor’s view” of his 
“An imaginary Lincoln,” he says, “is an insult to 


subject. 


the American people, a thwarting of democracy.” 


“No imitation tool of any artist’s conception, but the tool 


BARNARD’S “LINCOLN” 


been obliterated. 





























Copyrighted by George Gray Barnard. 


“LINCOLN ” 


FOR CINCINNATI. 


After searching long for a model for this statue, the sculptor, 
George Gray Barnard, found a man with Lincoln’s physique in 
Kentucky, who admitted having been a rail-splitter. 








to reveal, not to obscure. 
things. 


Further: 


drous mask.’” 


God and Lincoln made—Lincoln’s self—must be shown. I 
found the many photographs retouched so that all form had 
This fact I have never seen in print. The 
eyes and mouth carry a message, but the rest was stippled over, 
to prettify this work of God, by the photographers of the time. 
Nearing election, they feared his ugly lines might lose him 


the Presidency. So the lines 
were softened down, softened 
in cloudy shades of nothing- 
ness—-this man, made like the 
oak-trees and granite rocks. 
To most, the life-mask is a 
dead thing; to the artist, 
life’s architecture. 

‘We and future ages have 
this life-mask to fathom, to 
interpret, to translate. Art is 
the science that bridges ’tween 
nature and man. Sculpture 
being a science to interpret 
living forms, hidden secrets of 
nature are revealed by it. 
Lincoln’s life-mask is the most 
wonderful face left to us, a 
face utterly opposed to those 
of the Emperors of Rome or a 
Napoleon. They, with the 
record of a dominating will, 
self-assertive over others; Lin- 
coln’s, commanding self for 
the sake of others, a spiritual 
will based on reason. His 
powerful chin is flanked on 
either side by powerful con- 
struction reaching like steps 
of a pyramid from chin to 
ear, eye and brain, as if his 
forces took birth in thought 
within, conceived in architec- 
ture without, building to the 
furthermost limits of his face, 
to the fruits of toil in his 
wondrous hands—hands east 
from life at the time of the 
mask by Douglas Volk. 

*‘For one hundred days I 
sought the secret of this face 
in the marvelous constructive 
work of God. Here is no line, 
no form, to interpret lightly, 
to evade or cover. Every 
atom of its surface belongs to 
some individual form, melting 
into a larger form and again 
into the form of the whole. 
The mystery of this whole 
form nature alone knows— 
man will never fathom it, 
but at least he should not 
bring to this problem forms 
of his own making. 

‘‘Nothing is easier than to 
have a molder for five dollars 
push clay into the mold of 
Linecoln’s face and give it to 
one ready to open the eyés 
and stick on hair, smoothing 
the surfaces and calling out, 
‘Lincoln.’ But art’s virtue is 


It is a power to make plain hidden 
Art is not nature, the mask of Lincoln not sculpture. 
The mask contro!s its secrets, Lineoln’s life revealed them, as 
the sculptor must reveal the power and purpose of this won- 
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Mr. Barnard recalls that Lincoln, at seven years of age, helped 
to make the coffin and dig the grave of his mother. ‘And 
such a mother as Lincoln must have had made greater his agony, 
left a memory so vital that through life this giant physically 
and mentally ‘mothered’ his neighbors, his State, his country.” 
The feminine in Lincoln: is analyzed thus: 


“‘The left side of Lincoln’s face is the motherhood side, the 
right side man’s. Beneath the left eye two mountains lie; 
from the valley between soft light flows a gentle stream; it 
bursts upon a circular muscular hill in form like a petrified tear 
through sadness and joy placed there. Then all flow together, 
turning into a smile at his lips, like a stream through a dark 
valley of shadows coming to its own into the sunshine. 

“People say who saw: ‘Lincoln often looked the Christ.’ 
This face is infinitely nearer an expression of our Christ character 
than all the conventional pictures of the ‘Son of God.’ That 
symbolic head, with its long hair parted in the middle and 
features that never lived, is the creation of artists, Lincoln’s 
face the triumph of God through man, and of man through God. 
One, fancy; the other, truth at labor. Lincoln, the song of 
democracy written by God. His face, the temple of his man- 
hood, we have with us in the life-mask. 

‘“‘The Olympian Zeus in its remoteness from the life of the 
people, the life that must be lived, is the antithesis of Lincoln’s. 
In the latter all self-consciousness is effaced, there is no lurking 
hint that the spirit behind and within was disturbed by the temple 
it dwelt in. Allits lines lead away from self-center. As I wrought 
at this face fagade I was conscious of being gradually drawn 
back of the face and forever onward. Thought born within this 
face sprang outward in every direction, in its flight gentle, 
unending, toward the truth of things, for the truth of things, 
truth at labor. 

‘“‘Out of the study of Lincoln’s life-mask grew the entire poise 
of his figure. He must have stood as the Republic should stand, 


_ strong, simple, carrying its weight unconsciously, without pride 


in rank or culture. He is clothed with cloth worn, the history 
of labor. The records of labor in Lincoln’s clothes are the 
wings of his victory. The ‘Winged Victory’ of Samothrace 
was an allegory of what Lincoln lived. His wings were acts, 
his fields of flight the hearts of men, their laughter, their life. 
Tradition is he stood ‘bent at the knees.’ This is not true. 
Worn, baggy trousers, forgotten, unthought of, honored their 
history.” 

Mr. Barnard’s desire to tell the truth about Lincoln’s form 
led him to search through two years for a model that should 
approximate the man he must have been. The story of the 
man, when found, is this: 


“T traveled through the States, North and South, East and 
West. I advertised and went personally to look at many men. 
At last, in Louisville, Ky., after a great number had come to me, 
I found the one I wanted. He was six feet four and one-half 
inches, and realized as nearly as any other being conceivably 
could all that we know of Lincoln’s appearance. I asked him 
about himself and he gave this curious account: 

‘**T was born on a farm only fifteen miles from where Lincoln 
was born. My father, my father’s father, and his father were 
all born there.’ " 

“A study of this man’s body showed it to be in harmony 
with the body of Lincoln. The Greeks had nothing like that. 
It was a genuine product of American soil, as typical in its way 
as the Indians. The legs were long, and he had a back that 
seemed to bend without causing a corresponding cavity in 
front. I spoke of this to him and he said: 

““*T have been splitting rails all my life.’ He was about 
forty years old. That was the natural explanation of his over- 
developed back and shoulder muscles. Lincoln had gone 


‘through the same exercise and the same result was noted in his 


form. He was probably the most powerful physical being 
known to the frontier life. * 

“TI have seen the models of Europe—men of Greece and 
Italy—symmetrical and beautiful in a classic way; but nothing 
ever appealed to me like the form of this Kentuckian. It 
affected the spirit like the passing of a storm through the sky. 
I am working now on a head that I hope will enable me to carry 
out this feeling, a head fifteen feet in height. Lincoln is the 
unveiling of the Sphinx. That ancient figure out on the desert 
sand meant slavery, mental, moral, and physical. The men of 
that day were bound in their. environment; they saw no end 
to the problem of life. 


“Lincoln stands for clearness, for knowledge. He’ deals 
simply with the facts of life, helps his neighbors in their homely 
tasks, laughs with them. There is mystery in him, but it is the 
mystery of the spirit brought down and put to the service 
of men.” 





EXPLAINING AMERICA TO ENGLAND 


UTUAL ACQUAINTANCE is the future safeguard 
for peace, particularly between our country and 
Europe. President Wilson practically said so in these 


recent words: ‘‘ The nations of the world must unite in joint guar- 
anties that whatever is done that is likely to disturb the whole 








. 
MR. BARNARD WITH HIS “LINCOLNS.” 


The sculptor, with his original plaster model, beside a study in heroic size 
of the head of Lincoln made in preparation for the Cincinnati statue. 











world’s life must first be tested in the court of the whole world’s 
opinion before it is attempted.”” The, fact that these words 
were thrown on the screens of those theaters which exhibit war- 
pictures made a news item for English papers because of “its 
fantastic humor.” But a writer in The Atheneum (London) 
uses it as a text for his recommendation that Europe inform 
itself of that America which is not comprised within the At- 
lantic seaboard, and which is, to a large extent ‘“‘still pioneer 
in spiritual life.’ Tho its people came from Europe more re- 
cently than those of the East, yet their unawareness of Europe 
is profound. These truths and their accompanying implica- 
tions are set forth by an American, Gilbert Vivian Seldes, for 
the Atheneum’s readers, who may be taken as Britain’s most 
conservative element. He tells them that America is a highly 
‘industrialized’? country, with its commerce done in the 
spirit of the frontier. ‘‘Literary criticism in Europe,” says 
Seldes, ‘‘is still more right in taking Walt Whitman as the 
great prophet of America, in appreciating the open airs of 
Mark Twain’s ‘Life on the Mississippi,’ than in blaming a 
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crude and hearty civilization for its neglect of such an exotic 
as Henry James or as Edgar Allan Poe.” We read on: 


“That the populations of Europe which come to the United 
States are not automatically added to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and made Americans is a circumstance which Europe 
knew better than America, one which startled the latter wo- 
fully only two years ago. They remain European, but for a 
variety of reasons they do not make the United States Euro- 
pean, they do not resist the pioneer influence. England and 
France, if they seek alliance with the United States, will not 
forget to consider the German-American; Germany will remem- 
ber, for other reasons, perhaps, the Russian, the Russian Jew, 
and the Pole. But no mistake could be more grievous than to 
assign to any foreign-born element that dominant power which 
must, in spite of all reservations, be given to the American. 
Of him it must be recalled that, since he is a pioneer, contact 
is precious to him, but it is certain to be spasmodic, and ean 
never be wholly indispensable. In the States that very con- 
tact has ministered to isolation, for the country is unequally 
developed, and when the need of culture becomes great in the 
Southwest, there is the Northeast to supply it with all the 
graces of mid-century transcendentalism. Materially, the de- 
velopment of the country is slowly approaching a level.” 


If a foreigner had made these generalizations, Mr. Seldes 
declares, he would have cried out against their recklessness. 
But, ‘‘as a somewhat anxious democrat: who sees salvation for 
his country only in European entanglements,” he lets them 
stand with these reservations: 


“There are millions of Americans who do know of Europe, 
and know its literature, perhaps have some feeling for its tradi- 
tions. The finer minds establish and continue contacts. There 
is even the small group which accepts nothing which is not 
European in manners, morals, or the arts. It is quite possible 
that the general impression of America prevalent in the south 
of France, let us say, is no more wrong than the impression 
of Holland obtaining in the State of Nevada. But it is, in fine, 
not so much a photograph or a picture of the United States 
that is wanted as a poster, and the strokes in a poster may 
be bold if the colors are true. And in the spectrum of Ameri- 
ean life there is no color which may be truthfully called the 
sense of Europe. To the American, Europe is something be- 
yond his life; with its wars and its alliances he has literally 
nothing in the world to do, and that peculiar sense of a flowing 
and continuous intimacy which distinguished Europeans three 
years ago is not the least of the things which he does not under- 
stand. There has never been any reason for him to understand. 
In an elementary geography he has read that ‘the French are 
a gay and frivolous people, much given to dancing and light 
wines,’ and he has been satisfied, lo these many years. 

“Tt is this America, and not the small America of interna- 
tional trade or international thought, which will give meaning 
to an alliance in the future, and it is, therefore, with the emo- 
tional risings and fallings of this America since the war began 
that we must be eoncerned. The story has been told of the 
New England farmer who, when he was told that all Europe 
was at war, leaned on his rake, squinted at the setting sun, and 
remarked that they had a fine day for it. But such things 
apart, it was only for the few that the Battle of the Marne 
became at once the most serious and the most glorious moment 
of secular history. It was only by them that the meanings of 
the war and of its terrible words were dimly apprehended. 
For America the war is divided into two periods—from the 
beginning to the Lusitania, and from that day to this.” 


It is not known, declares this writer, and it would not be 
understood if known, ‘‘how little catastrophic the war has 


been for America.’”’ Reviewing the past, he continues: 


“In the early months one can discern faint glimmerings of 
the sense of tragedy, but except the soul be active there can 
be no real tragedy, and the war has remained for America a 
great melodramatic spectacle in which only the ingenuities of 
hero and villain (as to whom they have made up their minds) 
brought out the hisses or cheers of the gallery. The thrill of 
adventure must have been felt. That the sword had been 
drawn again and shone in the dreadful sun, that men were 
fighting as they had always fought, was not unnoticed even 
by the inexpressive and the indifferent. But the immediate 


business of America became too oppressing; her garden had, 
after all, to be cultivated. There followed the books, in which 
There followed the crimes of Ger- 
She 


she took a slight interest. 
many, which settled forever her adherence in the case. 
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fell, no less than the belligerent world, into the efficiency-worship 
which will be the most grievous peril after the war. For months 
her reaction to the war was in the slang phrase, expressive of 
admiration, ‘You got to hand it to them Dutchmen’ (American 
ordinary for German). 

““So far the war had affected the Eastern coast, with which 
we must be cautious and short. Then the Lusitania. It was 
then that the shadow of war fell across the far plains of the 
Middle West, and a new spirit began ‘to wake in America. 
Frightened before by the immensity and the dread of the con- 
flict, she had insisted upon a neutrality she hardly felt, for 
that neutrality must have been active and energetic, and was 
not. The reiterated expression of aloofness from the causes 
and the consequences of the war had foundation, but was in- 
spired not by fact, but by a furious intention not to be involved 
in an adventure for which the country properly felt itself inade- 
quate. Incompetence as well as indifference made America 
‘fed up’ with war-stories long before her time, and it was the 
slowly contracting circle in which she could move with safety 
after the Lusitania was sunk that brought her to a new 
consciousness ”’ 





A PEOPLE WITHOUT CONVERSATION 


HAT COMIC TERROR, the newspaper interview, has 
been evolved by a nation ‘‘without conversation.” 
This is the ironic situation among ourselves pointed out 


_ by a writer in The Dial (Chicago), signing himself Rene Kelly. 


“‘Mere questions and answers never did make conversation,” 
Mr. Kelly observes, going on to quote Dr. Johnson to the effect 
that ‘questioning is not a mode of conversation among gentle- 
men.”’ But conversation such as Dr. Johnson would have 
approved would be dismissed as the affectation of highbrows, 
this censor thinks. ‘‘Bring together a group of college men, 
graduates of the same institution but not close friends these, 
and what do they talk about?” we are asked. And the reply 
is furnished to hand: ‘‘The same things as the tired business 
man of theatrical disrepute: Sport or women, business or 
politics in the littlest possible sense of the word.” For— 


‘They share no intellectual interests—unless, perchance, they 
happen to be victims of the same profession, in which case their 
common interest lies in the law, or in medicine, or some such 
fascination. With the extension of the elective system at 
American colleges, there has eome into being a generation of 
college-graduates who are as likely as not to be equally ignorant 
of the classics and of mathematics beyond algebra and plane 
geometry; who have little or no concept of the rudiments of 
any science—but who have, it may be, concentrated upon some 
embryonic subject, like the ‘science’ of economics: a branch 
described by highbrows as of dubious cultural value and pro- 
fanely mentioned by such lowbrows as the business men who 
earn their own livings as being of equally negative practical 
worth to any one except future teachers of the same ‘science’ 
in some quite unpractical university.” 

The cause of Mr. Kelly’s ‘“‘somewhat fulminant vaporings” 
is charged up to President Lowell, of Harvard, who said: 


“*Culture . . . does not mean the possession of a body of 
knowledge common to all educated men, for there is no such 
thing to-day. It denotes rather an attitude of mind than a 
specific amount of information. It implies enjoyment of things 
that the world has agreed are beautiful; interest in the knowl- 
edge that mankind has found valuable; comprehension of the 
principles that the race has accepted as true.’ 

‘Part of this is truism and the rest of it—but no, I must not 
use that word here. ‘A country without conversation,’ was a 
philosopher’s word-picture of America, painted for Rupert 
Brooke when that fiery young poet set out on his world-travels, 
something more than two years since. And that is a pretty 
comprehensive damnation of us and our civilization, if we accept 
Samuel Johnson’s dictum that ‘The ends of education are three: 
to develop the moral nature, to train the judgment, and to 
furnish material for conversation.’ President Lowell, for his 
part, confesses that the reason ‘so large a part of general con- 
versation in America relates to the weather, to politics, and to 
sport, is not so much because these things are intrinsically more 
interesting or valuable than in other countries, as because they 
are among the few subjects that every one is familiar with and 


ean talk about.’ ” 
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MRS. FISKE AGAINST REPERTORY 


6 EPERTORY, INDEED!” exclaims Mrs. Fiske as 
R she topples over all such arguments advanced for 
the salvation of the stage. Against ‘‘the star,”’ 
and ‘‘the syndicate,’”’ and ‘‘the pernicious long run,’’ the only 
panacea we have had offered us has been the repertory plan. 
It has been advanced as the single means of saving the actor from 
himself. Mrs. Fiske does not see it that way at all. ‘‘ Educate 
the actor at the expense of the public and dramatic literature!”’ 
she exclaims again over the recollection of so many ill-cast plays 
and so many dramas killed beyond hope of resuscitation by 
inadequate treatment. After being importuned to give out the 
principles upon which her art is built, Mr-. Fiske has consented 
so far as to be interviewed by the dramatic critic, Mr. Alexander 
Woolcott. Her attack upon the repertory is to be found in the 
January Century, and the ventilation of her views reveals the 
fact that to her at least the actor is not the petted darling of 
romance. He must know his business and be able to fill the 
bill, for ‘‘this, my friend, is an age of specialization, and in such 
an age the repertory theater is an anachronism—-a ludicrous 
anachronism.” She gives out this: 

“T do not know who started the precious notion that an actor 
needs half a dozen parts a season in order to develop his art. 
Some very lazy fellow, I suspect. If he has one réle that amounts 
to anything, that has some substance and inspiration, he simply 
ean not exhaust its possibilities in less than a year. He can not. 
Probably he can not even play it perfectly for the first time 
before the end of the first season. And if his parts are empty 
and unnourishing, I can not for the life of me see how the mere 
fact of having six instead of one in a season will avail him 
anything. 

The provincial stock company, which is another fetish in the 
school of learning the actor’s art, is not entirely condemned, but 
is treated askance: ‘‘They might serve their purpose in the 
young actor’s apprenticeship if he would keep reminding him- 
self: ‘This is ali wrong, wrong, wrong. I can not play Smith 
while I am memorizing Brown. This does not teach me acting. 
It teaches me tricks; Iam getting a certain ease and facility, but 
it is all wrong.’ Instead of thinking it wrong, however, Mrs. 
Fiske fears he will rather gain confidence and nothing else.” 

‘‘He starts with the firm touch on the wrong note, and as he 
grows more and more confident, the touch becomes firmer and 
firmer. To our great dismay, the false step is taken then with a 
new and disconcerting air of sureness and authority. In all the 
theater, my friend, there is nothing quite so deadly as this firmer 
and firmer touch on the wrong note.” 


But, objects her interlocutor, suppose he accepts an engage- 
ment in New York and has just one part that lasts and lasts 
and lasts. Mrs. Fiske advises: 


“Tf at the end of the season he has exhausted it, let him resist 
all inducements to continue. And if during that first season 
his part does not stimulate, nourish, and tax him, let him study. 
He may have only one réle in the theater, but he may have a 
dozen in his room. A violinist will have an immense repertory 
before he makes even his first appearance in public. A singer’s 
studies are never done, and I am sure that, if you inquired, you 
would find such artists as Melba aud Caruso still working with 
their teachers. It should be so in the theater. It should be. 
Our actors fret if they have to play one réle month after month, 
but that is no proof that they are ambitious. They are lazy. 
Why should there be all this talk of training actors, anyway? 
If an actor is an artist, he will train himself. . . . If he is not an 
artist . . . it does not much matter what becomes of him. The 
sooner he departs from the theater the better.” 


From the point of view of the audience, Mrs. Fiske is even 
stronger in her condemnation of repertory, and points her case 
with Granville Barker, who ‘‘not only carried out the repertory 
idea in his season at Wallack’s, but admitted then that he 
could conceive of no other kind of theater.’’ ‘‘Let me tell you,” 
says Mrs. Fiske triumphantly, that “nothing more harmful 


has happened in the American theater in years than the Barker 
season at Wallack’s’’— 


“Harmful and pernicious. One play, ‘Androcles and the 
Lion,’ Mr. Barker produced perfectly. It was a beautiful 
achievement, and what followed was all the more tragic because 
he had already shown himself a master of his art—a master. 
He had shown us how splendidly he could shine as a producer 
if only he would be a specialist—a specialist like several of our 

















MRS. FISKE, 


Who condemns “‘ repertory "’ as 2 means of educating the actor at 
the expense of the public and dramatic literature. 











own, tho of the greatest value to us all because the loftier liter- 
ature of the theater would have no terrors for Granville Barker. 
But he put the same company through the paces of a quite 
different play for which it was grotesquely unfitted. That is the 
essence and the evil of the repertory idea. He slaughtered ‘The 
Doctor’s Dilemma’—slaughtered a capital play before our very 
eyes beyond all hope of a resuscitation in this generation. ...... 

‘“Why, the public, always so easily misled in the theater, had 
been led this time to believe the Barker production good art, 
whereas in truth it was bad art, very bad. That several of 
the parts were-beautifully acted could not for a moment excuse 
the fact that, considered as a whole, the performance was atro- 
cious. Yet how could it be otherwise when the two leading 
parts, Jennifer Dubedat and the title rdle, were completely mis- 
represented? . . . The audience, for the most part untrained in 
dramatic criticism, accepted as an example of good art the mis- 
representation, the mutilation of a splendid play. So the mis- 
chief was worked, and, because of the very conspicuousness of 
Mr. Barker, ignorance and bad taste were encouraged. For 
Mr. Barker was more than an ordinary manager; he was a 
movement.” 
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THE CRY OF THE BELGIAN CHILDREN 


feeling about the relief we have sent to Belgium. The 

recent revelations made by Mr. George Barr Baker, a 
member of the Relief Commission, will perhaps help to confirm 
the comment reported to have been made in Europe on President 
Wilson’s note: ‘‘America is geographically 3,000 miles or so 
away from Europe; spiritually it is 3,000,000,000 miles away.” 
The excitement of feeding Belgium having worn off, we have 
ceased our ministrations to such an extent that more than 
1,250,000 children must be kept just inside the starvation-point 
in order that the food-supply, insufficient for all, may go round 
and save all from actual death. The situation is illustrated by a 
story told by Mr. Hoover, the managing head of the Com- 
mission, of things observed by him. We read: 


CL testing stout 0 need have no further part in our 


‘‘Mr. Hoover, accompanied by Dr. W. R. Kellogg, went to 
Belgium during the last few weeks and saw 1,200 of these children 
standing in line in a district near Erussels waiting for their food 


to be doled out tothem. They were all school children, none of © 


them being much over fourteen years. All of them were happy 
the poor little things had their food tickets in their hands and 
were facing the pleasant prospect of getting something to eat. 
Their mothers and others of the women relatives were standing 
by watching them. 

‘*Suddenly Mr. Hoover saw one of the Belgian women who are 
working with the Commission step over to the line and drag a 
child out of it. The child screamed and fought to get back into 
line, but the woman kindly but firmly forced it to one side. This 
was followed by other women doing the same thing, which was 
always accompanied by the screaming protests of the child. * 

‘*Puzzled by these extraordinary incidents, Mr. Hoover went 
to one of the women workers and asked why the children were 
taken from the line. 

““«They are of normal weight,’ she said, ‘and can not have a 
meal to-day. They must wait until their weight is reduced be- 
fore they may have food—this may be one or, perhaps, two or 
three days. Only those who are under weight and are facing 
starvation may have food. There is so little food that only 
those who need it most may have it.’ 

‘‘Mr. Hoover was astounded and overcome, and asked the 
woman if it was possible that the children must be really starving 
before they could be allowed to have a meal. 

‘**Ves, that is so,’ she said, sadly. ‘We can not feed so many 
little mouths with so little. If we had the food we would give 
it to them—but what can we do? If America would only send 
it to us we would see that all these little children had at least 
enough to keep them at normal weight. As it is now, we are 
powerless, and those who do not show signs of starvation must 
stand aside for the less fortunate ones.’ 

“After this harrowing incident, Mr. Hoover visited the 
German officials in Brussels and asked them, as a representative 
of the American people if they would grant him certain minor 
concessions which might tend to ameliorate the sufferings of 
these children. 

‘One of the German officers of high rank turned to him and 
said: ‘Mr. Hoover, you do not represent the American people. 
All Europe knows that you do not represent them. You come here 
as one of a small band of eccentric world-citizens who have 
sacrificed their time and their money to help these people, and 
out of respect for what you have done and are doing we will 
grant you these favors that you ask.’”’ 





Conditions like these which it seemed impossible to impress 
on the consciousness of America led Mr. Baker to go to Rome to 
obtain the Pope’s indorsement of a plan to go before the school 
children. and enlist their aid for children like themselves. He 
tells an interviewer for the New York Times: 


“On my arrival in Rome I requested an audience with his 
Holiness. The Vatican authorities asked me why I, a non- 


Catholic, should wish to see the Pope. In explanation, I wrote a 
letter to the Pope in which I reminded him that he was the 
Vicar of Christ. ‘If you are the Vicar of Christ on earth,’ I 
wrote in my letter, ‘then every man, gentile or Jew, Christian or 
pagan, has the right to come to you to plead in the cause of 
suffering humanity. I wish to plead for 1,250,000 Catholic 
children in Belgium and France who are suffering from hunger, 
disease, and destitution.’ 

“T sent my letter, and on the very next day received word 
from the Vatican that the Pope would see me. He gave me a 
private audience during the morning in the library of the Vatican. 

‘“When the Pope entered the library I started to make apolo- 
gies for intruding on him, but he stopt me, raising both hands, 
and said quickly in French: ‘Do not apologize. It is we who 
are truly thankful to you and those with you for what you have 
been doing for our little ones in those desolated countries. For 
nearly two years we have been striving to find some means of 
relieving their distress, but have not been able to find a solution 
for this difficult problem. We have consulted all kinds of people, 
and many politicians have written to us and called upon us with 
their suggestions, but you are the first one to ask for our spiritual 
aid. Please tell me your plans of what you wish to do in 
America.’ 

“‘T told the Pope that if every Catholic child in America could 
collect and donate 3 cents a day to the succor of the suffering 
children, the Commission could provide a supplementary meal 
consisting of a biscuit made with lard or fat. This biscuit, little 
as it seems to us in America, makes it possible for every child to 
have a meal every day, and would prevent their physical de- 
generation and would in a measure fortify them against cold and 
disease. 

‘* After listening with great attention to what I had to say, the 
Pope said: 

“We will write an apostolic letter to Cardinal Gibbons and 
request him to write to every archbishop and bishop in America 
and have them instruct all their priests to organize the children 
in their schools to work together for the relief of the helpless little 
ones in France and Belgium. As a foundation of the fund I will 
send 10,000 lire to Cardinal Gibbons—this will be an earnest of 
our intentions. I will also promise the apostolic benediction 
to all those who take part in this great charity, irrespective of 
their religion.’” 

America has been regarded by the world as the savior of 
Belgium. This, Mr. Baker asserts, ‘‘was because we were so 
crazy to have the world know that Americans could make 
sacrifices and were not simply money-grubbers, as the people of 
Europe believe us to be.” 


‘‘When we went to Belgium we proclaimed that we would 
take care of the Belgians, and now we can no longer keep up this 
pretense. We have given them $8,000,000—we who are the 
wealthiest and most prosperous nation in the world—we who 
have only peace and can devote our energies to manufacturing 
other things than munitions. 

“Compare what we have done with what England and France 
are doing—both these countries, which are fighting for their very 
existence. The English Government is giving Belgium $5,000,- 
000 a month, while France is giving $4,000,000, making a total 
of $9,000,000. In addition the people of Great Britain and her 
colonies are subscribing $600,000 each month. Practically every 
cent of this money is spent in this country for food and clothing 
for the Belgian and French sufferers. 

“The Belgian Government at Havre sends these checks to the 
Commission because we are the only ones who can get food 
through the blockade. It costs between $10,000,000 and $11,- 
000,000 a month to feed the 10,000,000 men, women, and children 
of France and Belgium. We must get another $1,000,000 a 
month from somewhere to carry on the work and feed everybody. 
At the present time 3,000,000 of these 10,000,000 are only given 
a hunk of bread and a bowl of broth each day. 

“The men and women do not feel the privation so much, as 
they are strong, and some of them can get an additional meal now 
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and then; but the children are getting weak and sickly, and the 
supplementary meal of a biscuit made with lard would sustain 
their strength and save them from early graves. 

“Tf the people of the United States will only think of those 
1,250,000 children who are slowly starving to death, and will 
give us but a little of their plenty and prosperity, we can take 
eare of them. If the people here will only help us we can take 
eare of the sufferers, particularly the children in all the overrun 
countries.” 


FRANCE’S STRUGGLE WITH ALCOHOL 
N« WITHOUT A STRUGGLE will France rid herself 





of the menace of alcohol. The decision of the Govern- 

ment to prohibit the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
during the remainder of the war, light wine and beer excepted, 
has brought: into being an organized army within the state to 
fight the measure. The president of the Saloon-Keepers’ 
Federation and the president of the Provision Dealers’ Associa- 
tion plead in behalf of 380,000 saloon-keepers, now mobilized and 
fighting in the ranks, who will be ruined along with the drying up 
of one source of national wealth. The secretary of the Anti- 
Saloon League, however, denies that the prohibition measure 
would injure the saloon-keepers, but would rather benefit them, 
“as they would get small profit from the double taxes on spirits, 
while the sale of wine, beer, cider, tea, and coffee will yield hand- 
some returns. The distillers will lose nothing,’> Mr. Riemain 
contends, ‘“‘as their whole output will be taken for industrial 
purposes.” 

France’s unwillingness to follow in the footsteps of Russia 
leads Mr. D. Parodi, in the Revue des Nations Latines (Paris), to 
read a sharp lesson to the French Parliament for its lack of 
patriotism, disinterestedness, and foresight in the treatment of 
the alcohol problem, which has become doubly important on 
account of the war and its natural sequel, the partial disintegra- 
tion’ of the social life. 


‘The free democracy of France has not the strength to submit 
itself voluntarily to the iron self-discipline which, two years ago, 
a rescript of the Czar imposed upon autocratic Russia. We have 
not learned yet from the danger of death, which menaces our 
fatherland from without, to defend it at the same time against 
an enemy not less dangerous, who gnaws at our very vitals. 
With sadness in our hearts, we remember that memorable session 
of our Parliament, at the very eve of the war, where all attempts 
to curtail the sale of alcoholic drinks had been nipt in the bud. 
All measures taken since August, 1914, by our military adminis- 
tration on behalf of the interdiction of the manufacturing and 
sale at least of our most dangerous poison, absinthe, were frus- 
trated. In the only war-sitting of our House of Deputies of 
which it has a right to be ashamed, a certain group of deputies 
rose to blame publicly a French general who tried to enforce 
discipline among our soldiers, protecting, at the same time, 
their health. The saloon-keeper was stronger than the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

“The Parliament as a whole continues, however, to beat 
around the bush. Through the law passed by it on July Ist, it 
weakened eventually the categorical propositions of our Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Monsieur Ribot, to suppress once and 
for all the privileges so far enjoyed by our brandy-distillers. 
By the very enactment to restrict their distilling practises to 
publicly accessible sheds, the fabrication of the poison has re- 
ceived its legal sanction. 

_ "Who cares now for the theoretical discussion of the question 
of the nutritive value of aleohol? All we are interested in is 
the sad fact that the alcohol imbibed in our saloons in ever grow- 
ing quantities, hy displacing the natural, profitable foods, drains 
the financial and physical resources of our working classes. We 
are face to face, not with a chemical but with a social problem 
of the first order. Well, statistics, nervous pathology, and 
criminology agree that heroic France, which knew how to defend 
her soil against the German invader, seems not to have the 
strength to save herself from her twofold suicidal mania: from 
collective suicide by restricting her birth-rate, from individual 
suicide by overindulging in alcoholic drinks.” 


Mr. Parodi admits that the problem is, in view of the funda- 
mental character of France’s political machinery, an exceedingly 


complex one. The elections are, to a great extent, prepared in 
the barrooms; the saloon-keeper is an important political factor. 
Cartoons and puns do not help to solve the puzzle. Moreover, 
farmers and workingmen need a social center analogous to the 
club of the bourgeois, ‘‘since we have not yet succeeded in doing 
completely away with the filthy hut in the country and the 
dingy flat in the city, and since we have, further, been unable 
so far to replace the moral influence of the church and the 
former attractiveness of the religious festivals by moral agencies 
of the same or even superior power.” With great courage he 
goes on: 

‘Let us only be frank and confess a bit of hypocrisy abides 
even with the organizers of our antialcoholic campaigns. We 
preach against whisky and its brothers, while we are shutting our 
eyes altogether to thealcohol in our wine. But let thatgo. Do, 
howeyer, our manufacturers of alcohol really believe that they 
would lose so very much by following the example of their Ger- 
man colleagues, who provide the automobiles and aeroplanes of 
their fatherland with an effective alcoholic motor-power? ”’ 





UNPEACEFUL BRITISH PASTORS 
Te: E USUAL CHRISTMAS TEXT was not employed 


in such British pulpits as the cables report. Indeed, 

the sermons were not pleas for ‘“‘peace on earth,” 
and showed little good-will to the American President, whose 
peace-message is now being considered by the belligerent peoples. 
The Canon of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, declares that 
‘fealty to Christ has forced us into the arena of this world-war, 
and that the same fealty makes compromise impossible with 
regard to the issues which are being decided there.”” Dr. Barnes, 
Master of the Temple, reminded Englishmen of ‘‘the proverb 
that the onlooker sees most of the game.”” ‘‘God forbid,” he 
added, ‘‘that we should think of the present carnage as a game, 
yet hope is the key-note of the morn of the nativity, and it is 
good to feel that the neutrals are right in seeing such changes 
in the temper and ideals of our foes as to herald a prospect of 
permanent peace.’’ But more charactertistic were the scornful 
utterances in Westminster Abbey, and the regretful words of 
London’s greatest nonconformist preacher. Said the Dean of 
Westmiuster, as quoted in a London dispatch to the New 
York Times: 

“Tt is true that the President of the United States, after two 
years of study of the question and innumerable notes, seems to 
believe that the object of the two groups of belligerents is the 
same. 

“He knows that Germany refused arbitration, declined a 
conference, and rejected every overture to prevent war. He 
knows that his own countrymen have poured money like water 
to assist the destitute and outraged remnants of the little 
Belgian people, whose treaty rights were violated and whose 
frontiers were invaded before war was declared. He knows of 
the infractions of the Hague conventions, which the American 
people have studiously promoted. 

‘*He knows all the details of the organized atrocities reported 
upon in strict inquiries. He knows of the sinking of unarmed 
passenger-ships, like the Lusitania and Arabia, without notice 
or warning. He knows of the murder of Captain Fryatt, of 
the nocturnal deportations of Belgians and French into slavery. 
He knows of German connivance at Armenian massacres, and 
yet he is of the opinion that the nations who are leagued to 
disarm this evil demoniac of national militarism have the same 
aim in view as the perpetrators of these historical crimes. 

‘President Wilson has either in a fit of mental aberration 
sent the wrong note, or he had entirely misapprehended the 
European situation.” 


With more consideration for President Wilson, the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan declared in Westminster Chapel that the 
President’s ‘‘good intentions’”’ are “‘sadly marred by his most 
tragic mistake that he has declined to express any opinion as to 
the moral issues.” Dr. Morgan is ‘‘terribly afraid lest, judging 
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from the newspapers, we should be in danger of forgetting that 
it was for the sanctity of treaties, for the right of nations, and 
for the safeguarding of freedom that we entered the war.” 
As he sees it: 


“To consent now to any peace that falls short of the realiza- 
tion of those high ideals is to admit we were wrong at the first. 
The Christian Church must not utter a word that suggests 
there can be such an admission to-day. Far better defeat and 
death for righteousness than ease and quiet by a compromise 
with false ideals.” 





JEWISH FAVOR FOR MR. WILSON 


RESIDENT WILSON HEARS so much criticism of his 
Proeserteie both from Europe and America that a grate- 


ful word must be welcome. Such a word comes from 


Herman Bernstein, writing for the Jews. “If the neutral 
nations have suffered untold hardships during this war,” he 
says, ‘‘the Jewish people, scattered among all the nations, fight- 
ing for all ‘fatherlands,’ have suffered martyrdom unparalleled 
even in their long history of martyrdom. Therefore they 
longed for peace based upon justice and liberty perhaps more 
than any other nation, and they will hail the President’s 
move with great joy.””’ Mr. Bernstein, writing in The American 
Hebrew (New York), counts us as more than fortunate that we 
have at, the head of this nation ‘‘a man who towers head and 
shoulders not only above our own statesmen, but also above the 
trained statesmen of Europe—a man with a great vision, with 
a colossal will-power, with a burning passion for peace and 
righteousness, with a profound love for America, and a boundless 
sympathy for all mankind’’: 


‘“‘We have a President whom only history in the coming 
generations will fully appreciate. For Woodrow Wilson is a 
new Lincoln, who has brought to the best traditions of American 
Presidents a genius for statesmanship and an extraordinary 
familiarity with the world outside of America, a powerful bond 
of sympathy with all mankind, a heart that feels deeply for the 
opprest of all nations, a mind that sees far and sees clearly, and 
a conscience that guides him in all his acts. 

’ “This is the gravest crisis in the world, and America must 
face the big problems in a large way. No American President 
has had such an opportunity for service and achievement, and 
no American statesman to-day could have risen to the oppor- 
tunity as Woodrow Wilson has risen. 

‘“‘In the European situation he has succeeded in maintaining 
a dignified neutrality. This is better known in Europe than 
in America. I have traveled in the war-zone, in the Allied 
countries as well as in the Germanic, and have studied the temper 
of the people on this very question. I can state that while the 
people in England and France were perhaps displeased with 
the American policy because it was not as firm toward Germany 
as they wished, and while the people in Austria and Germany 
were irritated by the American policy because it was not as 
sharp and exacting toward the Allies as they desired, this feeling 
of dissatisfaction and irritation was due chiefly to the fact that 
the people in all the countries at war are poorly informed through 
the censored press, and are acquainted with only one side of the 
situation, through prejudiced and colored sources. ...... 

‘‘President Wilson’s crowning achievement will be the service 
that he will render to bleeding mankind through peace-mediation. 
His sane and brilliant statesmanship will be fully appreciated 
only after the war. The peace-President has served America 
best and most heroically by resisting the clamor of the hyster- 
ical chauvinists and the temptation and sham heroism of those 
who urged the plunging of America into the flames that are 
consuming the best manhood and womanhood and childhood 
of European countries. 

‘President Wilson will write the greatest page in American 
history; he will lead the movement that will bring about an 
understanding among the nations of the world which will make 
it impossible for a few rulers and statesmen to give the sign 
‘Thumbs down!’ like Nero, hurling a continent with millions 
of human sacrifices into the arena of slaughter. 

“Out of the multitude of war-heroes, with their iron crosses 
and their legions of honor, will stand out the greatest and most 
glorious hero of them all, the hero of peace—Woodrow Wilson.”’ 


THE BANE OF THE MIDDLEMAN 
IN DIVORCES 


HE SIMPLE METHOD of ealling the parties into 
private consultation has ended many a divorce suit and 
reestablished many a home. This has been the expe- 
rience of evéry judge, and the need of such an effort presents a 
serious problem in social efficiency. A conciliatory agency to 
deal with divorce cases before they are brought into court should 
not be “in the nature of a censorship or a rigid regulatory 
process,” think two writers on this theme for The New Re- 
public (New York), Manuel Levine and Raymond Moley. 
The attempt at such a delicate task ought to be in the hands of 
some one devoted to this form of social service and connected 
with the courts. The likelihood of success in such an under- 
taking is illustrated by a case in point: 


‘‘A husband and wife well past middle life had not spoken to 
each other in many months. All communication had been 
earried on through the mediation of lawyers. The parties direct- 
ly concerned were called into the office of the judge, who left 
them there for a while with the door locked. Stormy wrang- 
ling followed. But the voices gradually descended to lower 
tones, and two hours later when the judge reentered the office 
the parties were willing to go home together. 

“Tf differences can be settled after legal strife has begun, it is 
reasonable to demand that efforts looking to a settlement be 
made in the first instance. It is the part of advanced thought 
to eliminate community waste by preventing the growth of the 
antisocial. We save most of the cost of combating disease by 
seeking to prevent its cause. In like manner we can eliminate 
the infection of modern divorce proceedings. 

“The wise, worthy lawyer is constantly performing social 
service by bringing about readjustments before filing suit.”’ 


The difficulty lies in the fact that ‘‘the element of the pro- 
fession which handles most of the divorce cases in America owes 
its very existence to such discord.’’ Therefore, it is an act of 
folly to expect effort toward peace from that source. 


‘“The more bitter the strife the more ample the profit. ‘he 
wife consults one lawyer, the husband another. Petitions 
pregnant with charges and counter-charges are prepared. 
Trifles light as air are magnified to give the case added serious- 
ness. Society and the law have decreed that divorce must 
not be granted except for serious cause. Hence, to secure the 
divorce and to earn the fee, the lawyer compiles a debit account 
which often works serious and irreparable destruction. Even 
in those eases where efforts for peace are successful the seeds of 
future disagreements have frequently been left. 

“The lawyer is a middleman. He exists because a mass of 
technicalities separates the citizen and his courts. Blindly 
must the average man trust his lawyer to go into the maze 
and bring him back satisfaction of some desire. Whether he 
gets it depends less upon the object sought than upon the skill 
of the expert employed. 

*‘Such problems as are involved in the ordinary divorce pro- 
ceedings require for their solution a branch of the public service 
which is equipped to investigate and advise. The court as now 
constituted can not do this. It is equipped merely to decide 
which of two conflicting expositions of law should be given 
precedence. Too often the judge is merely a highly dignified 
referee in a technical game. The court must be equipped to 
meet the concrete demands of human life. Decisions must 
cease to partake of the mystic art of an ancient ceremony. — It 
must become a place for the taking of a trial balance in the 
immediate problem at hand. Justice in order to be worthy 
of the name should be the determination of the balance in human 
relationships.” 


Cleveland has taken the lead in establishing a conciliation 
court, where small suits are dealt with in an informal way. 
Lawyers, bondsmen, and other middlemen of the law are elim- 
inated, and the judge acts as investigator and peacemaker. 
The writers here think that ‘‘the process which works for peace 
in adjusting differences between strangers could, at least, be 
equally helpful in dealing with the affairs of estranged partners 
in the business of matrimony.” 
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R. HENRY VAN DYKE’S resigna- 
tion of his post as United States 
Ambassador to The Hague may be a loss 
to the diplomatic service, but the an- 
nouncement that he will hereafter give most 
of his time to literature is good news for 
lovers of poetry. He has been too busy to 
write much of late, but he must now have 
stored up in his heart and brain countless 
poetic themes. The experiences of the last 
two years must have imprest him deeply, 
and the world waits eagerly the literary 
expression of those impressions. From the 
December Harper’s we take this sad, yet 
brave song, a song whose lines chime like 
the bells they celebrate. The climax of the 
last stanza is admirable. 


THE BELLS OF MALINES 
August 17, 1914 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The gabled roofs of old Malines 

Are russet-red and gray and green, 

And o’er them in the sunset hour 

Looms, dark and huge, St. Rombold’s tower. 
High in that rugged nest concealed, 

The sweetest bells that ever pealed, 

The deepest bells that ever rung, 

The lightest bells that ever sung, 

Are waiting for the master’s Hand 

To fling their music o’er the land. 


And shall they ring to-night, Malines? 
In nineteen hundred and fourteen, 

The frightful year, the year of wo, 
When fire and blood and rapine flow 
Across the land from lost Liége, 
Storm-driven by the German rage? 

The other carillons have ceased: 

Fallen is Hasselt, fallen Diest, 

From Ghent and Bruges no voices come, 
Antwerp is silent, Brussels dumb! 


But in thy belfry, O Malines, 

The master of the bells unseen 

Has climbed to where the keyboard stands— 
To-night his heart is in his hands! 

Once more, before invasion’s hell 

Breaks round the tower he loves so well, 
Once more he strikes the well-worn keys, 
And sends aerial harmonies 

Far-floating through the twilight dim 

In patriot song and holy hymn. 


O listen, burghers of Malines! 

Soldier and workman, pale béguine, 
And mother with a trembling flock 

Of children clinging to thy frock— 
Look up and listen, listen all! 

What tunes are these that gently fall , 
Around you like a benison? ._ 

“The Flemish Lion,” ‘“‘ Bravanconne,” 
“O Brave Liége,”’ and all the airs 
That Belgium in her bosom bears. 


Ring up, ye silvery octaves high, 

Whose notes like circling swallows fly; 
And ring, each old sonorous bell— 
“Jesu,” ‘“‘Maria,”’ ‘‘ Michael’’! 

Weave in and out, and high and low, 
The magic music that you know, 

And let it float and flutter down 

To cheer the heart of the troubled town. 
Ring out, “Salvator,” lord of all,— 
“Roland”’ in Ghent may hear thee call! 


O brave bell-music of Malines, 

In this dark hour how much you mean! 
The dreadful night of blood and tears 
Sweeps down on Belgium, but she hears 
Deep in her heart the melody 

Of songs she learned when she was free. 
She will not falter, faint, nor fail, 

But fight until her rights prevail, 





And all her ancient belfries ring, 
“The Flemish Lion,” “‘God Save the King!”’ 


The Gilbert K. Chesterton school of 
poetry continues to grow; the author of 
“The Wild Night” and ‘‘The Ballad of 
the White Horse” has many followers in 
England and in America. Chesterton’s 
excellent influence is especially noticeable 
in some of the best work of Mr. Theodore 
Maynard. To The Poetry Review (Lon- 
don), Mr. Maynard contributes a thought- 
ful and spirited ballad on the immortal 
theme of Don Quixote. It resembles 
Chesterton’s “‘Lepanto”’—and to say this 
is to give it high praise. 


DON QUIXOTE 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


The air is valiant with drums 
And honorable the’skies, 

When he rides singing as he comes 
With solemn dreamy eyes— 

Of swinging of the splendid swords 

And crashing of the nether lords 

When Hell makes onslaught with its hordes 
In desperate emprise. 


Oh, rides along the roads of Spain 
The champion of the world, 

For whom great soldans live again 
With Moorish beards curled— 
But all their spears shall not avail 
With one who weareth magic mail, 

This hero of an epic tale 
And his brave gauntlet hurled. 


Clangor of horses and of arms 
Across the quiet fields, 

Herald and trumpeter, alarms 
Of bowmen and of shields, 

When doubt that twists and is afraid 

Is shattered in the last crusade, 

Where flaunts the plume and falls the blade 
The cavalier wields. 


Altho in that eternal cause 
No liegemen gather now, 
Nor flowered dames to grant applause, 
Yet on his naked brow 
All victor’s laurels interwreath; 
But he no dower can bequeath 
But sword snapt short and empty sheath 
And errantry and vow! 
Against his foolish innocence 
No man alive can stand, 
Nor any giant drive him hence 
With siing or club or brand— 
For when his angry bugle blows 
There fall unconquerable foes, 
Of mighty men of war none knows 
To stay his witless hand. 


All legendary wars seem tame, 
And every tale gives place 

Before the knight’s unsullied name 
And his romantic face: 

Yea, he shall break the stoutest bars 

- And bear his courage and his scars 

Beyond the whirling moons and stars 

And all the suns of space! 


Josephine Preston Peabody’s ‘Harvest 
Moon” (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
contains many poems inspired by the war 
—poems expressing, for the most part, 
hatred of war and especially a sense of 
the tragedy of woman’s share in the war. 
The title poem and other poems in the 
volume have already been quoted in these 
eolumns. 

Not all of this poet’s work however relates 
to the war. We find, for instance, this 





charming lullaby, which in pictorial beauty 
recalls the colorful ballads of Rossetti, and 
has a note of human tenderness which 
many of his verses lack. 


CRADLE SONG 
By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
I 
Lord Gabriel, wilt thou not rejoice 
When at last a little boy's 
Cheek lies heavy as a rose, 
And his eyelids close? 
Gabriel, when that hush may be, 
This sweet hand all heedfully 
I'll undo for thee alone, 
From his mother’s own. 
Then the far blue highways paven 
With the burning stars of heaven, 
He shall gladden with the sweet 
Hasting of his feet: 


Feet so brightly bare and cool, 
Leaping as from pool to pool; 
From a laughing little boy 
Splashing rainbow joy! 
Gabriel, wilt thou understand 
How to keep his hovering hand? 
Never shut, as in a bond, 
From the bright beyond? 


Nay, but tho it cling and close 

Tightly as a climbing rose, 
Clasp it only so—aright, 
Lest his heart take fright. 


(Dormi, dormi, tu. 
The dusk is hung with blue.) 


II 


Lord Michael, wilt not thou rejoice 
When at last a little boy’s 
Heart, a shut-in murmuring bee, 
Turns him unto thee? 


Wilt thou heed thine armor well— 
To take his hand from Gabriel, 
So his radiant cup of dream 
May not spill a gleam? 


He will take thy heart in thrall, 

Telling o’er thy breastplate, all 
Colors in his bubbling speech, 
With his hand to each. 


(Dormi, dormi, tu, 
Sapphire is the blue; 
Pearl and beryl, they are called, 
Chrysoprase and emerald, 
Sard and amethyst. 
Numbered so, and kissed.) 


Ah, but find some angel-word 

For thy sharp, subduing sword! 
Yea, Lord Michael, make no doubt 
He will find it out: 


(Dormi, dormi, tul 
His eyes will look at you.) 
Iil 
Last, a little morning space, 
Lead him to that leafy place 
Where Our Lady. sits awake, 
For all mothers’ sake. 
Bosomed with the Blesséd One, 
He shall mind her of her Son, 
Once so folded from all harms, 
In her shrining arms. 
(In her veil of blue, 
Dormi, dormi, tu.) 
So;—and fare thee well. 
Softly—Gabriel . . . 

When the first faint red shall come, 
Bid the Day-star lead him home, 
For the bright world's sake, 

To my heart, awake. 
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America’s Great Railroad 
The Union Pacific 


And the Man Whose Foresight, Energy and 
Genius Made It the Almost Perfect Road 


the two oceans, the Westand the 

East, in a great Pacific Union. 
Sixty yearsago, President Buchanan 
said: “Without 
such a road wecan- 
not protect Califor- 
nia and our Pacific 
Coast possessions 
against invasion.” 
Abraham Lincoln 
was deeply inter- 
ested in the con- 
struction of this 
great railroad, ad- 
vocating it, not 
only as a military 
necessity, but be- 
cause he believed 
that the building 
of this national 
highway, this iron 
band of commer- 
cial union, would 
keep East and 
West united in interest and close 
communication. 


[: is a band of steel, that unites 


’ 


Hence the name ‘‘Union Pacific,’ 
typical of the permanent, Pacific 
Union between the East and the 
West of thiscountry. The UNION 
PACIFIC was the name appropri- 
ately chosen for the great railroad. 


The history of this great railroad 








is the history of this nation. It 
follows the natural path from the 
East to the West. It is within 
the nation like one of the great 

arteries within the 


body. 


And like a great 
arteryy it spreads 
out as it travels, 
finally, like a great 
fan, covering the 
Pacific Coast all 
the way from Seat- 
tle to Los Angeles. 


* * * * 


Daniel Webster 
said that nothing 
beyond the Missis- 
sippi could ever 
have much value. 
That great genius 
of words ‘would 
have been sur- 
prised could he 
have been told that a great genius 
of deeds would spend hundreds of 
millions in a few short years zm- 
proving a national belt of steel, the 
Union Pacific, carrying on its chief 
work in that region of which 
Webster thought so little. 


Senator Green, of Missouri, ad- 
dressing the Senate on April 17, 
1858, had said: 
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**T believe the Pacific Railroad will 
increase the productive power and 
wealth of the country millions and 
tens of millions, although I believe 
every dollar invested in making 
such a road will be lost to the stock- 
holders, whether built by the 
Federal Government or by pri- 
vate enterprise.”’ 


It appeared that this prophecy of 
financial disaster might become 
-permanent reality. The railroad 
was indeed in bad financial condi- 
tion when its destinies were first 
directed by E. H. Harriman and 


his associates. 


He knew that a great engine of 
transportation, faithfully serving 
the people and putting service first, 
could not possibly fail financially 
or otherwise. For the people re- 
ward those who serve them. 


Mr. Harriman had faith in the 
West and in Western people. He 
appreciated the great natural re- 
sources and the spirit of Western 
endeavor 


(Continued) 


been actually invested in extensions, branches 
and revision, including double-tracking, 
shortening the road, ballasting the line with 
scientific accuracy, and other improvements. 
In addition to this vast sum there went into 
the railroad and its development all the 
energy, ambition, mental power and high 
aspiration of a great railroad builder. 


= Sw 


The great railroad, as great as the mountains 
and plains across which its locomotives 
travel every hour of the day and night, is 
that Union Pacific. 


Thomas Jefferson gave to this nation the ter- 
ritory that it serves, and to which it grate- 
fully acknowledges its obligations, its ex- 
istence! 


James Buchanan was its advocate. 


Abraham Lincoln desired it and spoke for it, 
saying that it would hold the East and the 
West in pacific union. 


Grant and Sheridan policed the building of 
it—protecting the workers from savages. 


Great men planned it in the past; thousands 
of faithful workers at every station and on 
every mile of track serve this railroad in the 
present. 
* * * *” * 
The Union Pacific is one of the great industri- 
al triumphs 
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. initiative, 

He set combined 


about his task in a manner typical 
of his character, saying that the 
first thing was to put money into the 


Union Pacific. 


Since the reorganization of the 
Union Pacific, in 1897, less than 
19 years ago, $269,700,000 have 


with wise government interest and co-opera- 
tion. Those to whom its management is en- 
trusted find their greatest satisfaction in 
the fact that this powerful railroad is a 
servant of the public, contributing to the 
nation’s health, facilitating circulation of 
wealth and population, rendering service 
to the farmer and to the manufacturer— 


SERVANT OF ALL THE PEOPLE. 


This is the first of a series of advertisements which will tell the Story 


of the Union Pacific and the part it plays in the development of the Nation 
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Bi-Chloride 
of Mercury— 


Carbolic Acid—Iodine— 


These are the generally recognized germicides. 
Every one of them is a deadly poison, a constant 


source of danger in the 
only by a physician. 


home, and may be used 


Dioxogen 


more powerful than any of these in usable strength, 
is as safe as distilled water for every purpose. 


You or your child can 


use it either externally 


or as a mouth wash with perfect safety. 


Dioxogen destroys 
disease germs— 
encourages rapid 
healing and is a 
protection against 
infection. 


Will you take un- 
necessary chances 
or will you have 
Dioxogen in your 
bathroom? 











BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


A Record of What Has Been Done in the Reduction of 


MARVELS 


if; 
1c 


Occult Ph to a Sci asis 
BY PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., FRANCE 
“The only modern book which deals with the subject of 
occultism, spiritualism, and psychical research without bias, } 
lucid in its diction and avoiding terms and words incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman.””—Brooklyn Citizen, 


8vo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y.|} 








A message to girls from Eliza M. Mosher, M.D. A 
new book which, placed in the hands of the growing 
girl, will conduce to the greatest bodily efficiency, 
and foster the highest attributes of womanly 
character. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


FOR GIRLS goes 
There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 

AMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to follow it. Cloth, $1.50, by mail, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 





$1.62. 








A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English 

It treats of the hundred and one questions 
that arise in daily speech and correspon- 
dence which are not touched on by the dic- 
tionary. The New York Times says: “The 
scope and plan of the volume, which is of 
handy size and alphabetical arrangement, 
strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.”’ 
75¢ net; by mail, 83c. 


A Dictionary of Simplified 
Spelling 


More than 12,000 typical simplifications. 
Cloth, 75 cents; By mail, 8 cents extra. 


The Preparation of Manuscripts for 
the Printer 


Contains directions to authors on the manner of pre- 
paring copy, correcting proofs, submitting manuscripts, 
copyright laws, etc. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail,83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - 





Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, Editor, Teacher 
For All Thinking Men and Women 


By FRANK H.VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 





Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 
A record in concise and interesting style 
of the Origin, Growth, Development, and 
Mutations of the English Language. It 
treats of Literature and its Elements; of 
Writing for Publication and of Individu- 
ality in Writing; also of the Corruption of 
English Speech. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five 
Thousand Words Frequently 
Mispronounced 


Embracing English, Foreign, Bible, and 
Geographical Terms and Proper Names carefully Pro- 
nounced, Annotated and Concisely Defined. Cloth, 750 
pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


The Development of the Dictionary 
An historical account of the evolution of English and 
American Lexicography. Large quarto, cloth, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.07. 


- 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE MAN WHO PAID A DEBT 
IN WAR 


. NE of the strangest of the many per- 
sonal romances which the war has 
brought is the tale of a man who, dismissed 
from the British Army by court martial, 
redeemed himself through service with that 
most heterogeneous of organizations, the 
French Foreign Legion. His name was 
John F. Elkington and he had held an 
honored post for more than thirty years. 
Then, just as his regiment, in the closing 
months of 1914, was going into the fighting 
on the Western front, he was cashiered 
for an unrevealed error and deprived of 
the opportunity to serve his land. 

Heavy with disgrace, he disappeared, 
and for a long time no one knew what had 
become of him. Some even went so far as 
to surmise that he had committed suicide, 
until finally he turned up as an enlisted 
soldier in the Foreign Legion. In their 
ranks he went into the conflict to redeem 
himself. To-day, says the New York 
Herald, he is back in England. He will 
never fight again, for he has practically 
lost the use of his knees from wounds. 
But he is perhaps the happiest man in 
England, and the account tells why, 
explaining: 


Pinned on his breast are two of the 
coveted honors of France—the Military 
Medal and the Military Cross—but most 
valued possession of all is a bit of paper 
which obliterates the errors of the past—a 
proclamation from the official London 
Gazette announcing that the King has 
‘‘oraciously approved the reinstatement of 
John Ford Elkington in the rank’ of 
lieutenant-colonel, with his previous senior- 
ity, in consequence of his gallant conduct 
while serving in the ranks of the Foreign 
Legion of the French Army.” 

Not only has Colonel Elkington been 
restored to the Army, but he has been 
reappointed in his old regiment, the Royal 
Warwickshires, in which his father served 
before him. 

In the same London Gazette, at the end 
of October, 1914, had appeared the crush- 
ing announcement that Elkington had been 
eashiered by sentence of general court 
martial. What his error was did not 
appear at the time, and has not been 
alluded to in his returned hour of honor. 
It was a court martial at the front at a 
time when the first rush of war was 
engulfing Europe and little time could 
be wasted upon an incident of that sort. 
The charge, it is now stated, did not reflect 
in any way upon the officer’s personal 
courage. 

But with fallen fortunes he passed 
quietly out of the Army and enlisted in the 
Legion—that corps where thousands of 
brave but broken men have found a shelter, 
and now and then an opportunity to make 
themselves whole again. 

Colonel Elkington did not pass un- 
seathed through fire. His fighting days 
are ended. His knees are shattered and 
he walks heavily upon two sticks. 

‘“They are just fragments from France,” 
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he said of those wounded knees, and 
smiled in happy reminiscence of all they 
meant. 

“Tt is wonderful to feel,’ said Colonel 
Elkington, “that once again I have the 
confidence of my King and my country. 
I am afraid my career in the field is ended, 
but I must not complain.” 

Colonel Elkington made no attempt 
to cloak his name or his former Army 
service when he entered the ranks of the 
Legion. 

“Why shouldn’t I be a private?’ he 
asked.  “‘It is an honor for any man to 
serve in the ranks of that famous corps. 
Like many of the other boys, I had a 
debt to pay. Now it is paid.” 

The press of London is unanimous in 
welcoming the old soldier back into his 
former rank. One of them, The Evening 
Standard, contains the account of how he 
went about enlisting for France when he 
saw he would best leave London. It is 
written by a personal friend of Colonel 
Elkington, with all the vividness and 
sympathy of an actual observer of the 
incidents detailed. We are told: 


‘Late in October, 1914, I met him, his 
Army career apparently ruined. He had 
told the truth, which told against him; but 
in the moment when many men would have 
sunk, broken and despairing, he bore him- 
self as he was and as‘he is to-day, a very 
gallant gentleman. He had been cashiered 
and dismissed from the service for conduct 
which, in the judgment of the court 
martial, rendered him unfit and incapable 
of serving his sovereign in the future 
in any military capacity. The London 
Gazette came out on October 14, 1914, 
recording the fact, and it became known 
to his many friends. For over thirty years 
he had served, and for distinguished service 
wore the Queen’s medal with four clasps 
after the Boer War. He went to France 
with the Royal Warwickshire Regiment at 
the outbreak of this conflict. His chance 


- had come after twenty-eight years. 


During the first terrible two months he 
had done splendid work. A moment suffi- 
cient to try the discretion of any officer 
arrived. He made his mistake. He told his 
story to the general court martial. He van- 
ished—home; and the London Gazette had 
the following War-Office announcement: 

“‘Royal Warwickshire Regiment.—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John F. Elkington is 
eashiered by sentence of a general court 
martial. Dated September 14, 1914. 

He recognized at once, as he sat with me, 
what that meant. We chatted about 
various projects, and at last he said, 
“There is still the Foreign Legion. What 
do you say?” 

Being acquainted with it, I told him 
what I knew; how it was the ‘‘refuge”’ 
for men of broken reputations; how it 
contained Italians, Germans, Englishmen, 
Russians, and others who had broken or 
shattered careers; the way to set about 
joining it by going to the recruiting 
officer at ; how the only requirement 
was physical fitness; that no questions 
would be asked; that I doubted if he 
would like all his comrades; that the 
discipline was very severe; that he might 
be sent to Algiers; that he would find all 
kinds of men in this flotsam—men of 
education and culture, perhaps scoundrels 
and blackguards as well; but he would 
soon discover perfect discipline. 
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In and out and around in the tight places—easy c ce 

for a Watson Tractortruck with damp or plat- pe” =< 

form trailer. Can uay ordinary truck do this ? . fh a aa 
“27 AtL.an © C= 


“It’s a Watson !’’ 


When this is said, you have the sum total of all that is worth while 
in big hauling efficiency. There is no heavy hauling or trucking 
problem that is not definitely solved by the 


1002 WAISON 
Tractortruck. 


Built 100% in the great Watson Wagon Company’s factory, the 
Watson Tractortruck is guaranteed to do anything any conventional 
truck will do, and many things no ordinary truck can do. 


Less and less are heavy trucks sold on speculation—the prestige of 
perfect and enduring performance determines their purchase. The 
Watson is the outgrowth of fixed standards of experience, and pro- 
gressive energy,an unerring combina- 
tion of men, manufacturing-mastery, 
money and merit. It is built and backed by 
the makers of the best knowr line of highest 
grade dump wagons in the world. It is 
significant that practically all large capacity 
Trailers in use behind gasoline tractors are 
Watson-built. 

Fully descriptive and illustrated literature 


sent anywhere you say. 




































Watson Features: 
Turns in its own length without backing. 
Undercut bottom dump. 
Gravity—not power—does the dumping. 
60% of load carried on steel tires. 
Sub-frame carries weight of power plant, 
tank and seat when truck is empty. 
Utmost flexibility — various types of 
trailers can be used with same tractor. 
Minimum gasoline consumption. 
Lowest upkeep cost. 
Greatest tire service. 











DEALERS: We have a broad-gauge, generous Selling Plan 
for dealers in unoccupied territory. Write for particulars, 








WATSON WAGON COMPANY 
Canastota, N. Y. 


41 West Center Street 
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This is the Gold Medal 
they hung on us 

the first prize at the P. Pacific Expositi: 
It means to you that you can get gold medal qual- 
ity at prices lower than others, due principally to 
the big saving in freight in our condensed, knock 
down package instead of set up, hollow units. 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases 
Are Lower in Price than Others 


are handsomely finished dust-proof, no ugly iron bands. Write for our 
free new catalogue in colors, showing Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, Sanitary and 
Standard designs in mahogany and oak. Also “In an Emperor's Den,"’ an inter- 
esting booklet about our bookcases used by royalty. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CoO., 1810 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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~ From Pick 
and Shovel to 
Consulting 
Engineer 


N 1908 a ‘‘common laborer’’ be- 

came dissatisfied with his position in 
life. But it seemed impossible for a 
‘“‘common laborer’? to become trained. 
In those days Karl Riddle did not know 
of the American School. But one day 
he saw an American School advertise- 
ment. He made his mark in the coupon 
and later enrolled. A few months later 
he became an interior wireman. 


Today Karl Riddle is a partner in 
the firm of Riddle & Riddle, consulting 
engineers. His income is many times as 
much as he received as a ‘‘common 
laborer’” He has ‘‘made good”’ through 
his own efforts, and represents the high- 
est type: of American manhood. Karl 
Riddle has made his mark! 


Make Your Mark 
in the Coupon 


Success like Mr. Riddle’s are be- 
ing made all around you. There is no 
secret way to success that other men fol- 
low which is not open to you. The thing 
you need is training. Make an ‘‘X”’ be- 
fore the position that you want and send 
the coupon now. We will tell you how 
you can get that training—and you will 
be under no obligation. Send coupon! 


AMESHIS ER SLUM 








PRM MSL Lo 
American School of Dept. 62401 Chicago, U.S.A, USA, | 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me booi- 
| let and teilme how I can qualify for position marked X. ] 








We also prepare for civil service examina- 
tions in all engineering subjects. 
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Now for a man of his age to smile as 
he did, to set out on the bottom rung of the 
ladder as a ranker in a strange army, 
among strangers, leaving all behind him 
that he held dear, was a great act of moral 
courage. We heard of him ait intervals, 
but such messages as dribbled through to 
his friends were laconic. We heard also 
he had been at this place and that, and 
that he was well and apparently doing 
well. That he had been repeatedly in 
serious action of recent months we also 
knew, and then came the news that he 
had won the coveted Médaillé Militaire— 
and more, that it was for gallant service. 
A eurious distinction it is in some ways. 
Any meritorious service may win it; but 
not all ranks can get it. A generalissimo 
like General Joffre or Sir Douglas Haig 
may wear it for high strategy and tactics, 
and a non-commissioned officer or private 
may win and wear it for gallantry or other 
distinction. But no officer below a 
generalissimo can gain it. This distinction 
Elkington won. We all felt he had made 
good in the Legion, where death is near 
at all times, and we waited. 

To-day’s Gazette announcement has given 
all who knew him the greatest pleasure. 
He has told none of them for What particu- 
lar act he received the coveted medal— 
just like Jack Elkington’s modesty. 


But, as soon as he arrived home in 
England, the interviewers went after him 
hot and heavy. He found it all very 
boresome, for, now that the affair was 
over, he could see no use in talking about 
it to everybody. A reporter for The Daily 
Chronicle, however, managed to get what 
is probably the most satisfactory inter- 
view with him and one which shows to 
best advantage the peculiar psychology of 
this man who has experienced so many 
different sides of life. The interviewer, in 
telling of their conversation, portrays the 
Colonel as saying: 


“‘Complaint? Good Lord, no! The 
whole thing was my own fault. I got what 
I deserved, and I had no kick against any 
one. It was just ‘Carry on!’” 

Brave words from a brave man—a man 
who has proved his bravery and worth in 
what surely were as heartrending circum- 
stances as ever any man had to face. My 
first sight of the Man Who Has Made 
Good was as he descended the stairs, pain- 
fully and with the aid of two sticks, into 
the hall of his lovely old home by the 
river at Pangbourne. It is a house which 
the great Warren Hastings once called 
home also. 

Very genial, very content, I found the 
man whose name to-day is on every one’s 
lips; but very reticent also, with the reti- 
cence natural to the brave man who has 
achieved his aim-and, having achieved it, 
does not wish it talked of. 

“And now,’ I suggested, 
again got what you deserve?” 

Colonel Elkington drew a long breath. 
“T hope so,” he said, at length, very 
quietly. ‘‘I have got my name back again, 
I hope cleared. That is what a man 
would care for most, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘There is- always a place in the Foreign 
Legion for some one who is,down in’ the 
world,’ he told me. “Direttly after the 
court martial, when the result appeared in 
the papers, I said I must do something; 
that I could not sit at home doing nothing, 
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Is your car hard to start? 
Does it slow down on hills? 
Do you have to change gears to 
“second” or does it fail to “pic = 
grades? Do lower rated h. p. cars 

yours on hills? Does the engine unook”? 
Do you frequently have your valves ground? 
Do your cylinders load up with carbon ina 
hurry? Is your motor excessive on fuel and 
oll? Is it poor on compression? Does it 
waste power through incomplete combus- 
tion? Inefficient piston rings are the cause 
of all these troubles. 


K-P THREE PIECE PISTON RINGS 


are guaranteed to remedy all the above 
troubles, K-P Rings positively harness every 
eee of power. There are so many reasons 
why K-P Rings are superior to all others, 
we suggest that aves send for our free 
book ‘ Econom Power." - : 
All up-to-date a hy and < 
dealers sell K-P Rings. 


KEYS PISTON RING 
COMPANY 





















“I Have Lost Every Cent! EverInvested”’ 


said a prominent physician in a Westerncity. Thetrouble 
with this doctor was that he had not really invested. He 
had only speculated, and there’s a vast diff fference. Like 
too many other professional men, talented in their own 
line but too busy or too inexperienced to be adepts in the 
safe handling of money, this man has been misled by the 
vain promises of one promoter or stock salesman after 
another. 

Had he been fortified by the timely warnings and 
sound suggestions of 


The Book of Thrift 


Why and How to Save and What 
to Do With Your Savings 





he would not have listened to the siren voice of the pro- 
moter or pursued one “will-o’-the-wisp investment” 
after another to his great financial detriment. 

It is to protect just such persons as this and all other 
men and women who need sound financial advice that 

“The Book of Thrift’’ has been written by >. 
MacGregor, of the editorial staff of the conservative, 70- 
year-old ‘Bankers’ Magazine.” The book has no ul- 
terior purpose. Neither its author nor its publishers 
have any personal axe to grind. They have no securities 
to sell. The advice in this big and interesting book is ab- 
solutely unbiased and dependable. The reading of it 
now May Save you thousands of dollars. 


Large Fame, 350 pP., 70 illustrations, 
Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue Dept. 812 New York 














The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy instant-reference Shake- 
Allin One Volume *P¢2"e> for lecturers, writers, 
—With New P teachers, and all public speakers 
1 ew rat- and readers,—for libraries, etc. 
ent Thumb-Notch shakespeare COMPLETE in one 
Index which thin paper volume for all ready- 
= 4 reference purposes—Plays,Sonnets, 
Guides Your Fin- pSisice rales, See, etc. Bi- 
ography anc otes by F. aagt 
ger Instantly to vall and John Secatinig wit HA 
the Very Play You DECIDEDLY NEW FEATURE 
t never before used in Shakespeare 
ant, —a_ patent thumb-notch index 
- which guides your finger INSTANTLY 
tothevery Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 
to94pages; 64 full-pageillustrations;type 
clear and not small; substantially bound 
in durablecloth, $2.25,carriage paid by us 
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Scientific Management of 


Trucks Leads to S-V Tires 


In scientific management of 
truck service one tire is tested 
against another to see which 
costs least per mile. 

This leads inevitably to the 
use of Goodyear S-V’s because 
accurate records of net cost prove 
the superior economy of these 
tires. 

As scientific management is 
becoming more and more com- 
mon, so the use of S-V’s is 
increasing with remarkable 
rapidity—1916 sales 132 per 
cent greater than 1915. 

This increase is due solely to 
the fact that users have found 


S-V’s deliver extraordinary mile- 
age, serving long and faithfully 
under cruel loads and over 
grinding roads. 

Two hundred and twenty-four 
truck owners, scattered over 
the country, report that 700 of 
these tires had gone an average 
of 13,704 miles—and many of 
them were still running. 

If your tires do not deliver this 
kind of service you owe S-V's 
atest. This is a necessary step 
in the scientific management of 
your truck service. 


The GoodyearTire & RubberCo. 
Akron, Ohio. 
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How I Raised My Earnings 
from 30 to 1000 a Week 


The Story of a Young Man’s Re- 
markable Rise, as Told by Himself. 


HREE YEARS AGO I was earning 

$30 per week. With a wife and two 

children to support it was a constant 
struggle to make both ends meet. We saved 
very little, and that onty by sacrificing things 
we really needed. Today my earnings aver- 
age a thousand dollars weekly. I own two 
automobiles. My children go to private 
schools. I have just purchased, for cash, a 
$25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, motor- 
ing, traveling, whenever I care to, and I do 
less work than ever before. 

What I have done, anyone can do—for I 
am only an average man. I have never gone 
to college, my education is limited, and I 
am not “brilliant’’ by any means. I person- 
ally know at least a hundred men who are 
better business men than I, who are better 
educated, who are better informed on hun- 
dreds of subjects, and who have much better 
ideas than I ever had. Yet not one of them 
approaches my earnings. I mention this 
merely to show that earning capacity is not 
governed by the extent of a man’s education 
and to convince my readers that there is only 
one reason for my success—a reason I will 
give herein. 


One day, a few years ago, I began to “take 
stock” of myself. I found that, like most 
other men, I had energy, ambition, deter- 
mination. Yet in spite of these assets, for 
some reason or other I drifted along w ithout 
getting anywhere. My lack of education 
bothered me, and I had thought seriously of 
making further sacrifices in order to better 
equip myself to earn more. Then I read 
somewhere ‘that but few millionaires ever 
went to college. Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, 
Schwab, Carnegie—not one of them had any 
more schooling than I had. 





One day something happened that woke 
me up to what was wrong with me. It was 
necessary for me to make a decision ona 
matter which was of little consequence. I 
knew in my heart what was the right thing 
to do, but something held me back. I said 
one thing, then another. I couldn’t for the 
life of me make the decision I knew was right. 


I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but because I was 
beginning to discover myself. Along towards 
dawn I resolved to try an experiment. I 
decided to cultivate my will power, believi ing 
that if I did this I would not hesitate abdut 
making decisions—that when I had an idea 
I would have sufficient confidence in myself 
to put it “over”? —that I would not be 
“afraid” of myself or of things or of others. 


With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
the will. I was sure that other men must 
have studied the subject, and the results of 
their experience would doubtless be of great 
value to me in understanding the workings of 
my own will power. So, with a directness of 
purpose that I had scarcely known before, I 
began my search. 

The results at first were discouraging. 
While a good deal had been written about 
the memory and other faculties of the brain, 
I could find nothing that offered any help to 
me in acquiring the new power that I had 
hoped might be possible. 


But a little later in my investigation I en- 
countered the works of Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock. To my amazement and delight I 
discovered that this eminent scientist, whose 
name ranks with James, Bergson and Roy ce, 
had just completed the most thorough and 
constructive study of will power ever made. 
I was astonished to read his statement, “The 
will is just as susceptible of development as 
the muscles of the body!’’ My question was 
answered! Eagerly I read further—how Dr. 
Haddock had devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered 
it that he was actually able to set down the 
very exercises by which anyone could develop 
the will, making it a bigger, stronger force 
each day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course of training. 


It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the simple exercises formu- 
lated by Dr. Haddock. And I need not re- 
count the extraordinary results that I ob- 
tained almost from the first day. I have 
already indicated the success that my de- 
veloped power of will has made for me. 


I understand that Professor Haddock’s 
lessons, rules, and exercises in will training 
have recently been compiled and published 
in book form by the Pelton Publishing Co. of 
Meriden, Conn., and that any reader who 
cares to examine the book may do so without 
sending any money in advance. In other 
words, if after a week’s reading you do not 
feel that this book is worth $3, the sum asked, 
return it and you will owe nothing. When 
you receive your copy for examination I 
suggest that you first read the articles*on: 
the law of great thinking; how to develop 
analytical power; how to perfectly concen- 
trate on any subject; how to guard against 
errors in thought; how to develop fearless- 
ness; how to use the mind in sickness; how 
to acquire a dominating personality. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position and 
everything we are striving for, and some may say 
that no mere book can teach the development of the 
will. But the great mass of intelligent men and 
women will at least investigate for themselves by 
sending for the book at the publishers’ risk. I am 
sure that any book that has done for me—and for 
thousands of others—what “Power of Will’ has 
done —is well worth investigating. It is interesting 
to note that among the 150,000 owners who have read, 
used and praised ‘“ Power of Will,” are such prom- 
inent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska ; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and thousands of others. 


As a first step in will training, I would suggest im- 
mediate action in this matter before you. It is not 
even necessary to write a letter. Use the form below, 
if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 8-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and 
the book will come by return mail. This one act 
may mean the turning point of your life, as it has 
meant to me and to so many others. 





PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “Power of Wil'” at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 


[Advertisement 
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and that as I could not serve England I 
would serve France. Yes, I did offer my 
services again to England, but it is military 
law that no man who has been eashiered 
can be employed again for the King while 
the sentence stands. So there was nothing 
for it but the Foreign Legion—that home 
for the fallen man.” 

Of that strange and famous corps 
Colonel Elkington can not speak without a 
glint of pride in his keen blue eyes. Splendid 
men, the best in the world, he calls them, 
“and every one was as kind as possible 
to me.”” Many there were who had be- 
eome legionaries because they, too, had 
failed elsewhere, ‘‘lost dogs like myself,’ 
the colonel called them; but the majority 
of the men with whom he served were 
there because there was fighting to be 
done, because fighting was second nature 
to them, and because there was a cause 
to be fought for. The officers he describes 


as the ‘‘nicest fellows in- the world and 
splendid leaders.” 
When Colonel Elkington first joined 


there were many Englishmen included in 
its ranks, but most of these subsequently 
transferred to British regiments. He en- 
listed in his own name, but none knew his 
story, and often he was questioned as to 
his reason for not transferring—‘‘and I 
had to pitch them the tale.” 

He kept away from British soldiers as 
much as possible, ‘‘but one day some one 
shouted my name. I remember I was 
just about to wash in a stream when a staff 
motor drove by and an officer waved his 
hand and ealled out. But I enn te not 
to hear and turned away. .... 

“T don’t think that the men in the 
Legion fear anything,’ he said. ‘‘I never 
saw such men, and I think in the attack 
at Champaigne they were perfectly won- 
derful. JI never saw such a cool lot in my 
life as when they went forward to face the 
German fire then. It was a great fight; 
they were all out for blood, and, tho 
they were almost cut up there, they got 
the German trenches.” 


The time he was recognized, as detailed 
above, was the only one. At no other 
time did any of his comrades suspect his 
identity, if they did, they were 
consideration itself in keeping it to them- 
selves. Of this recognition and some of 
his subsequent experiences, the London 
Times remarks, speaking of its own inter- 
view with him: 


or else, 


It was the only voice from the past that 
eame to him, and he took it as suéh. A 
few minutes afterward he was stepping it 
out heel and toe along the dusty road, a 
private in the Legion. 

Shot in the leg, Colonel Elkington spent 
ten months in hospital and eight months 
on his back. This was in the Hépital Civil 
at Grenoble. He could not say enough for 
the wonderful treatment that was given him 
there. They fought to save his life, and 
when they had won that fight, they started 
to save his leg from amputation. The head 
of the hospital was a Major Termier, a 
splendid surgeon, and he operated eight 
times and finally succeeded in saving the 
damaged limb. When he was first in 
hospital neither the patients nor any of the 
hospital staff knew what he was or what 
he had done. Elkington himself got an 
inkling of his good fortune at Christmas 
when he heard of his recommendation for 
the Croix de Guerre. 
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“‘Perhaps that helped me to get better,” 
he said. ‘‘The medals are over there on the 
mantelpiece.”” I went over to where there 


, Were two glass cases hanging on the wall. 


“No, not those; those are my father’s 
and my grandfather’s.”” He showed me 
the medals, and on the ribbon of the cross 
there was the little bronze palm-branch 
which doubles the worth of the medal. 

When he was wounded Dr. Wheeler 
gave him a stiff dose of laudanum, but he 
lay for thirteen hours until he saw a 
French patrol passing. He was then 100 
yards short of the German second line of 
trenches, for this was in the Champaigne 
Battle, on September 28, when the French 
made a magnificent advance. 

It was difficult to get Colonel Elkington 
to talk about himself. As his wife says, he 
has a horror of advertisement, and a 
photographer who ambushed him outside 
his own lodge-gates yesterday made him 
feel more nervous than when he was 
charging for the machine gun that wounded 
him. To say he was happy would be to 
write a platitude. He is the happiest 
man in England. He is now recuperating 
and receiving treatment, and he hopes that 
he will soon be able to walk more than the 
100 yards that taxes his strength to the 
utmost at present. 





THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE HOLY 
CARPET 


N old custom, long of religious signifi- 
eance, which may now take on an 
international importance, is the pilgrimage 
of the Holy Carpet to Mekka. For hun- 
dreds of years, the pilgrimage has been an 
annual affair, representing the respects of 
the ruler of Egypt to the keeper of the 
mosque at the Moslem capital. Now, with 
the proclamation of the Arabian Kingdom, 
it is possible that the new ruler will take 
charge of the mosque at Mekka, and that 
the pilgrimage from Cairo will meta- 
morphose into an international festival. 
In the Kansas City Siar we are given 
a few of the details about this extraordi- 
nary function, starting with its inception 
in the days of Shargaret El-Dorr, Queen of 
Egypt in the thirteenth century. We learn: 


Somewhere in the Arabian desert, 
skirting the Red Sea, a long caravan of 
eamels, guarded by a convoy of British 
troops, is slowly mushing through the sands 
headed for the sacred Moslem city of 
Mekka. Among the camels is one which 
is fairly hidden under trappings of silk, 
with a myriad tassels of golden thread and 
tiny pendent bells shimmering and tinkling. 
Beneath those gorgeous silken covers is 
folded upon the camel’s back a “Holy 
Carpet”’ which seventy of the most expert 
weavers and embroiderers in the world 
have been at work on for upward of a year. 
The like of that sacred rug has never been 
seen in America, and if one could be brought 
here it would sell for a fortune. 

This equipage of Oriental splendor 
moving over the desert is the pilgrimage 
of the Holy Carpet, and a procession 
just like it in all respects, except the 
British guard, has followed the same 
route annually for the last seven hundred 
years, until two years ago, when the war 
interrupted the ancient custom. 

- Away back in the thirteenth century, 
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— leak trom the 
dary of a Cake of Soap 


(Being a days adventure with “Packers”) - 








HEY started me early this morning, 
shampooing tiny Ethel. Naturally! 
Regular shampooing with me means 
healthy, beautiful hair in after years. 
Little Ethel will thank her mother 
then. Thousands of little Ethels have. 








*Min demand. Sixteen-year-old Eliz- 

abeth’s using me—and you can’t see 
her hair for the foam she’s raised! 
Mother knows that particular care now 
will help Elizabeth’s hair safely through 
a critical time—and make it silkier and 
softer, too. If all mothers only knew. 





OTHER says, “Time for my 

own shampoo, now.” So she 
changes part of me into a beautiful, re- 
freshing lather. She rubs it in. After- 
wards shesmiles when she sees the pretty 
lights I’ve brought to her hair—and the 
fluffiness and softness, too! Why not? 





ATHER’S home from a dusty train 

and makes a dash for the bath-tub 
—and me. Father says I’m too good 
to be used for shampooing only; he 
likes me, too, as a bathing soap—for 
use all over. 














A little thinner is Packer’s Tar Soap at the day’s 
end. But it’s conscious of a good day’s work well 
done. All that it asks is that you rub its pleasant, 
pure pine-tar lather in well ’round the roots. Hair 
and scalp will respond, never fear. Thousands 
have proved this for over forty years. Send 1oc 
for sample half-cake. 


. cc . al 
Write for our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treatment,” 36 pages of prac- 
tical information, free on request. 


PACKER’S ‘TAR SOAP 


““Pure as the Pines”’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap—cleanses the hair and 
scalp delightfully. Delicately perfumed. Liberal 
sample bottle 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton Street, New York. 


































Use It Anywhere 
Take this TEMCO Electric Tool 


to the work, connect cord with lamp 
socket, and do the job. It’s for 
quick work anywhere—in factories, 
repair shops, wood and metal shops, 
maintenance departments and pub- 
lic buildings. 


It drills wood or metal, taps 
threads, drives and draws screws, 
grinds auto valves, buffs metals and 
sharpens small cutting tools. It works 
faster and more accurately than hand 
powered tools. 

Five sizes weighing 9 to 

19 pounds. Capacities to 1% 

inch drilling in steel. One 

and two speed, and instant 
motor reverse types—direct 
or alternating current. 


From dealers and jobbers, or direct. 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC 
MOTOR COMPANY 
1201 Sugar Street, _Leipsic, Ohio 
Makers, also, of TEMCO-Alta Shock 
Absorbers, and TEMCO Shock Ab- 
sorbers, Master Vibrators and 
Lock Switches for Fords 


‘THE TOOL OF MANY USES 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 




















SILENCE 


in the office means efficiency. 
Squeaky chairs, creaky casters and 
noisy typewriters mean distraction and 
less work done. 


2 

3-in-One 
is the original anti-noise oil; a drop or 
so silencing, lubricating and benefiting. 
Take an inventory of all the things in 
your office that need oiling—adding 
machines, typewriters, multigraphs, 
addressographs, electric fans, door 
checks, telephone brackets, filing cab- 
inet rollers, pencil sharpeners, check 
protectors. Have a ‘‘house-oiling’” 
and make the entire office force grateful. 
And don’t forget 3-in-One for polishing desks, for 
dustless ‘dust cloths, and for preserving all metal 
appliances from rust. 
FREE-—Send for a generous sample of 3-in-One 
and our Dictionary of Uses. . 
3-in-One is sold at all stores: In bottles, 10c, 25c 
and 50c; in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 KAG, Broadway New York 








the Queen of. Egypt, Shargaret El-Dorr, 
made a pilgrimage to Mekka, and a set 
of rich trappings was made for the camel 
she rode. She also had made, and took 
with her, a richly embroidered curtain 
with which to cover the ‘‘Kaaba,” the 
Moslem Holy of Holies in Mekka. And 
from that day, until two years ago, the 
gift of a curtain and the pilgrimage have 
been repeated once a year by each succeed- 
ing ruler of Egypt. Two years ago the 
desert was made dangerous by bands of 
people who, taking advantage of the war 
in which Turkey was plunged, broke out 
to maraud and rob, and the pilgrimage was 
deferred. But this year the British Gov- 
ernment instructed the commander of its 
troops in Egypt to give safe conduct to 
the pilgrimage. 


As a matter of fact, the account tells us 
that the Holy Carpet is not properly a 
carpet at all, but rather a finely woven 
curtain. It is made in Cairo under the 
eyes of the governor, and its tremendous 
cost is defrayed by rich Moslems of 
Egypt. When it is finished, and proved by 
rigid inspection to be quite flawless, it is 
sent to Mekka by the pilgrimage previously 
described. Then, we read: 


After the curtain reaches Mekka the old 
curtain which has hung there for a year is 
taken down and the new one is put up and 
becomes the veil hiding the mysteries of 
that place which has been seen by few 
infidel eyes. 

The Kaaba is the oldest sacred shrine 
in the world. It is generally believed 
to be the oldest building in the world. It 
is a ecube-shaped building about forty 
feet square, with the sacred black stone 
embedded in its wall.. This is supposed 
to have dropt from heaven. Millions of 
Moslem lips have kissed it in the last 
thousand years and more, so many that 
their impress has worn away the surface 
of the stone. 

No one knows how old the Kaaba is. 
Mohammed says in the Koran that the 
patriarch Abraham built it. One Arab 
legend has it that Adam built it, and 
another says Ishmael dwelt there. At 
any rate, it was very old when Mohammed 
founded his religion in the seventh cen- 
tury, and before then it was the shrine of 
the God Hubal. A year before Moham- 
med died he made a pilgrimage from his 
home in Medina, 250 miles to the Kaaba, 
imbued with the conviction that the 
Kaaba, purged of idolatry, would be the 
most acceptable temple of Allah on earth, 
and with thousands of his religious followers 
looking on, he walked seven times around 
the ancient shrine, and then exhorted his 
adherents to protect the weak, the poor, 
and the women, to abstain from usury, 
to live righteous lives, and closed with: 
“Oh, Allah! Have I not completed my 
mission?” He returned to Medina, was 
stricken with pleurisy, and died Monday, 
June 8, 632. Many suppose that the 
prophet Mohainmed is buried in the Kaaba, 
but his tomb is in Medina. Moslems 
believe he lies stretched at full length 
on his right side with the right palm sup- 
porting the right cheek, the face directed 
toward Mekka; that beside him rest the 
two califs, Abu Bekr and Omar, and at 
the other side of the prophet is an empty 
tomb for Jesus. The fact, however, is 
that when the tomb was struck by light- 
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Why not enjoy this long dreamed 
of and desired comfort ? 


Why not know that you will have a nice 
warm house at getting up time tomorrow 
morning and every morning? 


THE LITTLE DRAFT MAN WILL 


see that this will be done; he will open your 
furnace drafts about 30 minutes before you 
desire to get up— insure a nice warm room 
for dressing. He will save you the trouble of 
ae down into the cold basement or thru 
a cold house to open the furnace, 

Your dealer has the Draft Man; if not 
write us, giving us his name and we will 
supply you. The price is $10.00. 


THE STALKER FURNACE REGULATOR CO. 
325-35 Detroit Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 











Ready-Cut Homes (1b. °sna: 8 


$ d F gles, doors, windows, frames, hardware, pipe, = er Fi 
x 4 painting material, for this pretty, roomy bung- 
en ol Slow’ Batisfoction guaranteed—or ‘money back. 
Book This means great saving over regular prices. 
” ? 
Send for“Book of Homes,” Free 


Beautiful book—full of wonderful ,bar- 
gains, FREE plans—FREE estimates. & 
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A NEW Book of Intense Interest 





Opening up a startling line of Valuable 
Facts concerning THE GREAT SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


THE AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


The New York Independent says about this book: 

“Almost the only good thing we can see about 
the war is the opportunity it brings for the 
expansion of American commerce into the in- 
viting fields to the south. But the chief obstacle 
is that we do not know these countries; we have 
not even learned the A B C’s. Let us begin, 
then; with The Amazing Argentine, for John 
Foster Fraser is a geographic journalist by pro- 
fession and is able to play up statistics so they 
stand out like an electric signboard. We get 
a vivid impression ofaland where millionaires 
are made by magic, and there are chances 
for many more.” 


Large 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
By Mail, $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ning in the year 892, and had to be rebuilt, 
three deep graves were found in the 
interior, filled only with rubbish. 

The Moslem makes a pilgrimage to 
Mekka because Mohammed himself im- 
posed upon each one of his followers the 
duty to make that pilgrimage at least 
once in his lifetime, to walk seven times 
around the Kaaba, to kiss the sacred 
black stone, and to perform certain other 
rites that were to cleanse his soul of all 
sin and prepare him to enter heaven. One 
hundred thousand Moslems from all parts 
of Asia and Africa make that pilgrimage 
to Mekka each year. And each year the 
‘Holy Carpet”’ goes, as it is going now, to 
cover the sacred Kaaba and protect its 
wall from the weather. 


VAGABONDING BY MOTOR-CAR 

HIS is the tale of a man who rode 

more than a thousand miles in ex- 
change for what totalled to twenty-eight 
“thank you’s.” That was his stock in 
trade, save for a clean collar, a genial 
smile, and an endless faith in human 
nature. And out of these he managed to 
make his way from Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
New York City, a distance of nearly a 
thousand miles, mostly over the famous 
Lincoln Highway. 

The man is Charles Brown, Jr., a young 
Californian who is a student in New York 
University during the winter. But last 
summer, after an eventful vacation, he 
found himself stranded in Fort Wayne, 
with seven days until the opening of 
college, more than nine hundred miles 
away. All he had to do was to get the 
money for his railroad fare somehow, take 
a train, and come East. But all that was 
easier talked of than accomplished. In a 
recent issue of the New York World, Mr. 
Brown tells how it was done. He believes 
that faith in human nature can move 
mountains, and in his case, if it did not 
move mountains from his path, it at least 
moved him over them. He recounts to us: 


It was in the freight-yards.at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on Wednesday morning, 
October 4, that I conceived the idea of 
traversing the Lincoln Highway in auto- 
mobiles to New York City. I was stranded 
and almost without money, and for several 
days had been contemplating the chance 
of beating my way out on a freight. 

As the railroad runs, New York City 
is nearly eight hundred miles distant from 
Fort Wayne. New York University, 
where I am an evening student, opening 
in seven days, and an editorial appoint- 
ment to keep at the same time, it was a 
certainty that I must begin moving at 
once or fail to connect. 

While I was sitting near a water-tank 
I saw an automobile speeding along the 
road that paralleled the tracks. It was 
a big touring-car with a large and com- 
fortable-looking seat in the rear. I could 
not take my eyes off the soft gray cushions. 
I watched the car pass out of sight; then 
my inspiration came. 

As I left the freight-yards I counted my 
money. I had $4.50. 

I went to a barber-shop and got a 
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Improved 
Cooling Capacity 


of a radiator depends largely upon the 
amount of cold air flowing through 
the cells. A radiator only built for 
summer temperatures means waste for 
winter driving. The curtain or card 
board is not a remedy. 


Through our cooperation with the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., we have developed the shutter 
front which will soon become Standard Equip- 
ment on many leading cars. Gives as much 
or as little radiation as desired. Remember 
that behind it is the 


HARRISON 


Original Hexagon 
CELLULAR RADIATOR 


You can identify it by the horizontal arrange- 
ment of cells. This particular construction 
gives more cooling capacity and greater dura- 
bility with less weight. 


Our book on radiator history 
and efficiency upon request. 


The HARRISON 
MFG. CO., Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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FREE TRIAL 





sta’. RED 
White’s RED. Chests 
rotect the finest garments, 
Fore, etc., from moth: and 
other vermin. Finest Gift. 
Send for free catalog today. 


J. A. WHITE LUMBER CO., Box 24, Warsaw, Ill. 


STUDY LAW 


rove to aged entire 
eatistoction, at our expense, 30 Days 


that we onan offer the’ — 


sion ¢ compen 17 ad in i — 
After this 30-day free trial you 


can compare our course with any 

other law course in existence— 

then decide. There is absolutely no ctealiesity between 
this course and others, and we can easily and readily con- 
vince you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring 
Degree of Bachelor of Laws—' B.—by correspond- 
ence. Only law school in U.S. conducting ances resi- 
dent school and giving same Instruction, by mail. Over 
500 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent 
wyers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar 
examination, Only law school ol giving Complete Course in 
ratory and Public Speaki hool highly endorsed 
and recommended Mey Gov. cialis, Business Men, 
Noted Lawyers and Students. Send today for #lus- 
trated P: and S i 30-Day Free Ofie:. @ 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LaW,1 100 Advertising Bidg.,Chicago 
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NATHAN ‘Concer ANKLE SUPPORTS 
AN Fit in all shoes—invisible when used—for 


















Y 


weak, sprained or wrenched ankles; all 7 
athletic s ports; children learning to walk. Li. 
At dealers or by mail. FREE booklet. J “ 














NATHAN ANELET SUPPORT CO., 90-F Reade St., New York 











94 FACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you big wre Buy direct and 
iv. $10 to 820 on a bicy: 

RANGER RBICYCLES ino styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re 
duced, Other reliable models, $11.95 up. 

WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
proval and 30 days trial and riding te st. 
«it Our big FREE catalog shows every- 

thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 
< —— should have, Write for it. 

j TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup 
Mm plies at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
bicycles taken in trade 83 to 88 to clear. 

buy a bicycle, tires or sundries unti: you 
astionnl learn ee ee prices 
and liberal terms. stal brings everything rite now, 
MEAD CYCLE GO. DEPT. 1-172, CHICAGO 
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GENUINE HAS TRADE MARK ON THE PACKAGE 


7o make a good 
cup of Cocoa 


Begin Right! 


| CHOOSE 
AKERS 


ge 
Prepare it carefully, 
following the direc- 


tions on the package, 


and you will find that 
every member of the 
enjoy this delicious 


ee 


family willthoroughly 
and wholesome bever- 
age. Its healthfulness 
is assured by its purity 
and high quality. 


Grand Prize 
Panama- -Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


nade only by 


Ag BAKER QCOLTD ss 


ESTABLISHED 1I1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Th sea and bsttial 












Book on Law Free 


hil 
Write Today-; special riomaeeraes 
Schcol of Law 


in Corres: ' 
Manhattan Bidg. Chicago, lilinots 








Everything | from Garages 


ctories 








Erected easily and quickly. Takendown 
just as readily and moved to any desired 
new location. Weatherproof, fireproof, time- 
proof. Wonderfully durable, Whatever the need 
—garage, booth, boat-house, office, storehouse, 
school, cottage, barn, hospital, or factory, there’s an 
Edwards Steel Building for the purpose, Write today 
for descriptive literature and prices, 

The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


1337-87 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 














bath, then a shave and a hair-cut. I 
bought a clean shirt and a collar, also a 
clothes-brush and a can of shoe-polish. 
I had my hat cleaned and blocked and a 
new band put on. Then I found a tailor. 
While I sat with a blanket wrapt around 
me, he sponged and prest my clothes. I 
now had $1.55. 


He was now ready to start for the 
metropolis, and accordingly he sought 
from the first policeman he met, directions 
about the best road going eastward. He 
was told to travel out East Main Street 
until he came to the Lincoln Highway. 

He found that thoroughfare, and, noting 
the number of motor-cars passing, decided 
that it presented the most chances for a 
‘lift’? in the direction in which he was 
going. So he determined to stick to the 
road, hailing a car or two to help him on 
his way. He had very satisfactory luck, 
for he says: 


About noon, after walking to the out- 
skirts of Fort Wayne, I saw my first 
chance coming down the highway. At the 
steering-wheel of the car was a huge bulk 
of a man with tortoise-shell spectacles 
and coarse black whiskers. 

Hardly knowing how I would stop him, 
I stept into the center of the highway. The 
next minute, afraid that he would ignore 
me, I stept back to let him pass, then 
suddenly ran forward and threw my hands 
up as a signal for him to stop. 

“Are you going down the Lincoln 
Highway?” 

“Yes, down a piece,” 
ping his ear. 

“May I ride with you until you turn off?” 

‘Where are you going?’ 

I moved close to the car, which was one 
of those democratic Fords. 

“New York City.” 

His face registered interest as he swung 
open the door nearest me. We struck out 
into the rural section. He was a physician, 
rushing to a girl patient whose condition 
had changed for the worse. 

The interest increased as I explained 
my theory that a man, with courtesy 
and good clothes, could start at any point 
on the Lincoln Highway and get through 
to New York City within a comparatively 
short time by riding in different auto- 
mobiles. People would enjoy giving him 
rides. As I was explaining the third time 
why a man need not carry any baggage 
on such a trip he slapped on the emergency- 
brake and told me to climb out, as his 
interest in my mode of traveling had 
caused him to run ten miles beyond his 
patient. 

That night I slept in a barn. The next 
morning, after I had groomed two horses, 
a farm-hand brought me a plate of fried 
ham and potatoes. By six o’clock I was 
riding on a milk-truck. At nine o’clock an 
insurance agent invited me to ride with 
him until noon. In the afternoon I rode in 
a flivver with a _ school-teacher whose 
machine I had cranked. When it grew 
too dark I stopt at a farmhouse for the 
night and helped to husk corn. 

Until I had ridden on the Lincoln 
Highway, I did not really know what 
beautiful country scenery was. Corn- 
fields yellowing in the early Oétober 
sunshine stretched across Indiana, Ohio, 
and the western sections of Pennsylvania. 


he replied, stop- 












Hicks Catalog on Your 
Library Table 


is like having a landscape garden- 
er’s expert advice and an expert 
nurseryman’s complete price list 
—always ready to consult, al- 
ways free. 

Its 80 large pages are beautifully 
illustrated with 122 photographic 
views and 109 detailed sketches of 
plans, groupings, methods of plant- 
ing and other helpful suggestions. 

Hicks Trees Save Ten Years 
HICKS NURSERIES 
Box D, 

Phone 68 





rzz, Westbury, L. L 








Our 1917 Catalog is brimful of 
valuable information for flow- 
er-lovers yu wigeianls grow- 
ers. More than a mere catalog 
—beautifully | illustrated. Mail- 
ed free! Our stocks of seeds 


are complete—in ag of & na- 


tional TA _— 


g QUALITY OF OFFER 1 0° 


Early Flowering Cosmos, finest mixed, daintiest 
colors; Giant Branching Asters select’ mixture, 
beautiful shades; hes ae s Pinks, delicate mark- 
ings; Cand mixed varieties; _Carnation- 
flowered Po PY» Goubiew ringed, mixed, All post- 
gaia for 1 ~ Yoo nd—get our 1917 


J J. H. GREGORY & SON 
146 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 











Strawberries 


ja EVERBEARING AND OTHER KINDS 
Also Headquarters for Rasp- 

berries, Blackberries, 
Gooseberries, Grapes, 

Fruit Trees, Roses, $ 

Potatoes, Eggs for Hatching, Crates, 





* Baskets, etc. 34 years experience. 
Catalog free. Write today, ae 
L, J. Farmer, Box 797, Pulaski, N. 





MONEY IN HONEY &*"" 
Easy,in- 

teresting work. Latest Methods of bee- 2 5c 

keeping told in 24page“BeePrimer.”’Send 

for new 3 months subscription, primer, and bee catalogs to 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box 51, Hamilton, Ill. 





Latest and best yet. 144 pages. 

Poultry Book 215 beautiful pictures; Ree 
ing, rearing, feeding and disease information. De- 
scribes busy Poultry Farm handling 58 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incuba- 
4tors, sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 
10cents. Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 55, Clarinda,Iowa 








ae Gt Ors. Se 
“arin. S UD IDE 3557 
and FLORAL 191 
1 
g ee aa a, 


mais 


y ica’s oldest mail-order seed concern, and largest 
AY grower of Asters and many other flowers in the 
world. With this guide, the best ever issued, we will 
gladly include booklet, Asters in the Home Garden. 
oth are absolutely free. 
Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Round the Year 
in the Garden 


a new book by H. H. Thomas, 
the famous gardening expert. 
Just the thing for theamateur 
or the professional who is in- 
te re sted in keeping his garden 

tiful as long as possible. 
Te s all about the flowers of 
the four seasons and outlines 
the work of each month in the 
flower, fruit, and kitchen gar- 
den. October is thefirst month 
treated, with its planting of 
Spring flowers, lifting of the 
more tender plants, and plan- 
ning for the coming year, and 
the other eleven months follow in order. You will find 
here a host of things that will help you to beautify your 
garden and to achieve worth-while results. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, beautifully illustrated with 12 direct color photographs 
by H. E.Corke and 64half-tone plates, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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AO RANE ERNIE 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Best for Your Home 


You can best insure the quality of your home milk supply, 
diy, by keeping purebred Holstein cows or by securing a 

aily supply of Holstein cows’ milk. Holstein cows’ milk 
is wholesome milk, free from an excess of fat, but rich in 
body building proteins. Physicians who have been progres- 
sively eager to investigate, now agree that Holstein cows’ 
milk is the best of all for infants, invalids, and convalescents. 
Holstein cows have great inherent, constitutional 
vitality. They are giants in size, vigorous, and prov erbially 
healthy. Incidentally, they hold all world records for milk 
and butterfat production. Holstein cows’ milk is more easily 
digested than others, as its fat content is in the form of 
small globules, which form soft, easily broken up curds in 
the stomach. The large fat globules of ordinary cows’ milk 
form hard masses or curds, which are not acted upon easily 
by the gastric juices. Ask your milkman for Holstein cows’ 
milk. If he fails to provide it, send us his name and we 
will try to aid you. Send for our free booklet, ‘“‘ The Story 
of Holstein Milk.” 








*Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
23-L American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 











FOR IRRITATED THROAT 





Used by speakers and singers for 60 years. 
NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 
Regular ..zes 25c, 60c, $1. At Druggists. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


High Grade Instruction 
by CORRESPONDENCE 
Prepares You for the Bar 

Est. 1892 pie 


Se ee ne Courses : College, Post-Graduate, Business Law 
Classes begin each month. 
Unjveresty 4 













ul. 

Special Free Offer—Write today for gales and 

Rules for admission to the Bar and Fre: 

CHICAGO CEO SCHOOL “OF LAW 
3 Reaper Block, Chicag: 


OU ULD 


if show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible typewriter 
to your friends and let themsee 
whereinte Sunes Zany $10 0 








ty doing 
thisand ~ +3 4 lassist- 
B ance, you couldeasily — 


“iy? a eep our own? 
2 card or pang 


Then 
simply ; ae y Frat Particulars. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. J674, Chicago, mi, 


Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for 
the vocal organs. Makes weak, harsh and husky 
voices strong and clear. Special’, attention to stam- 
mering and li isping. Recommended by greatest sing- 
ers of Europe o matter how hopeless‘your case 
may seem, send for literature. 

pod our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Todzy and postage prepaid. Send for it now. 


Perfect ¥ Voice Institute, » Stadio 2401 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Write for How To 
PATENTS S 
of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 


Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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a. GLESS! 
Dept. D, Portsmouth, Ohio 








Beyond came the Pennsylvania mountains, 
and then the Cumberland valley, rich in 
her robe of autumnal coloring. New Jersey 
was a series of panoramas, each more won- 
derful than the one preceding. 


The longest single ride he had was 
125 miles; the shortest less than 125 feet. 
The story of this latter ride furnishes a 
little comedy in itself, for we read: 


It was at a time when I felt very much 
in need of a ride. The Pennsylvania 
mountains loomed ahead of me. I was 
afraid to cross them alone as a practical 
joker in Pittsburg had warned me that the 
mountains were swarming with moon- 
shiners who might think me a Government 
inspector and ‘“‘plug me full of lead’’ the 
first time I turned my back. 

I had just put more shine on my shoes 
and brushed my clothes, when a machine 
stopt at the roadside. An old farmer and 
his wife asked me to ride with them. 

“Be yer goin’ to Bedford Springs, 
neighbor?” he inquired, as we got under 
way. 

““No, New York City.” 

The old man started and turned half 
around with a look of suspicion. His 
fingers closed tightly on the steering- 
wheel. The machine swayed once or twice, 
then slowed down until it came to a stop. 

The old man and his wife looked at me. 
The color had gone from their faces. It 
was evident that they thought me a 
doubtful character. The man fumbled 
at the door nearest me until it opened. 

“No, we don’t want to ride yer over 
them mountains. Yer might be’’—‘‘A 
highwayman?’ ’ | interrupted. 

“‘T am—a Lincoln Highwayman.” 

During seven days I secured rides in 
twenty-eight automobiles, walking but a 
few miles. Some of the people who 
obligingly responded were: A baker who 
bought a new car when the price of bread 
was raised; a Pittsburg steel - manu- 
facturer who will not fill orders for the 
Allies or for Germany; a music agent who, 
in order to demonstrate his goods, asked 
me to give an evening lecture on my 
travels at his place of business; a general 
merchant who let me sleep above his store; 
four ministers who make their parish calls 
in automobiles; several Ohio farmers; a 
county newspaper correspondent who inti- 
mated that if the price of print- paper 
continued to advance The Banner would 
have to suspend publication; three physi- 
cians; a farm demonstrator, and two 
jitney-drivers. 

Democratic people, as a rule, drive 
inexpensive cars. Those who buy a new 
car each year invariably trade in their old 
one. I saw more flivvers and low-priced 
machines in Indiana and Ohio than in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

In no instance was I refused a ride by a 
business or professional man. A physician 
straining all speed-laws to reach a dying 
patient or a banker burning up the road 
to make a directors’ meeting by ten o’clock 
were not in such a hurry that they could 
not stop for me. 

People riding for pleasure or on Sunday 
had no time or no room for me in their 
ears. I consoled myself with the reflection 
that in going after pleasure they lost it 
in that they missed the pleasure which 
comes from conversing with a Highwayman. 

In Indiana and Ohio the people seemed 
glad to give away rides. In return I 





assisted in small ways: by watching the 





THE WORKERS 
OF THE WORLD 














For the woman at the 
switchboard, for man or 
woman in all employments 
that call for sustained men- 
tal alertness and _ physical 
endurance, for all work 
that pulls tensely on tired 
nerves 


Shredded 
Wheat 


is the ideal food because it supplies 
the greatest amount of nutriment 
with the least tax on the digestion. 
For breakfast eat it with hot milk or 
cream. For luncheon eat it with 
baked apple, sliced bananas or other 
fruits. It is ready-cooked and ready- 
to-eat. A deliciously nourishing meal 
for a few cents. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS, Con- 
taining new translations by AytmER Maupg. 12mo, 
cloth, 372 pages, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


Fey in your own home. Here is 


a thorough and simplified high school 





course that youcan complete in two years. Meets 
college entrance requirements. Prepared by leading 
members of faculties of universities and academies, 


Study In Your Own Home 


This course was prepared especially for 
home training. Your idle evenings can be spent in 
pleasant —s that will give you a thorough high 
school train 


Write for Booklet! 


Send your name and address today for our 
booklet and full particulars. No Posted ont 


AMENIS SN SLUVLe 
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NE of the problems that 

beset the advertising 

man is to produce printed matter 

that does its subject justice in ap- 
pearance as well as in words. 


Packard, for instance, wanted a 
paper for their famous “‘/sk the 
Man Who Owns One’’ booklet 
that would express the “Refine- 
ment” and ‘“Exclusiveness” of 
Packard Automobiles. 


They selected a Strathmore 
Quality Paper of such distinctive 
texture, substantial weight and 
beautiful finish that it is in har- 
mony with the Packard Idea. 


They found the paper that says their say. 


“Paper Does Express” is the 
name of a graphic demonstration 
of Strathmore expressiveness. 
“Selective Mailings” is another 
- Strathmore publication with an 
important message to advertisers, 
great and small. Both booklets 
are free upon request. Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., 
US.A. 








Finding a Paper fit for 
Packard Automobiles 
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California Bungalow PLANS 






E.W. STILLWELL & CO., _ Architects, 517 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


ALL-CLIMATE—Comfort, Beauty 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





and Economy 
SPECIAL OFFER 
These 3 Books $1—Postpaid 
. soi bree niolots® Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $1600 to $6000—50e 
lest Coast Bungalow. 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000-—50c 


galows’” 
31 Plans, $300 to $1700—25c 





after trying electrical = H 
other devices find that t 


OTOPHONES 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires,no battery. 
mall, compact it 
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gical ipotrume nt 
Sur TRIA rand testimonials 





‘‘System Simplified’’— Free 


. We will mail to any professional or business man our new 
system booklet, key charts, and free samples of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers, and Maptacks, so absolutely 
necessary in the up-to-date office or home. 
Moore Fush-Pine. de i 
lass Heads, Steel Ponte setae: 10c pkts. 
Moore Push. less Hancers. 4 sizes | Everywhere ny] 
The Hanger with the Twist or by mail 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 33, Philadelphia, Pa. “J 











will inte: meee - Du. 

In writing today for illustrated 
poones t, please mention our book- 
le 


OPTICIAN 
Mfrs. Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
[_[] 








reading 
disfigured directions on sign-posts at cross- 
roads, running across a field to inquire of a 
farmer how to get back on the Highway 


highway signs along the road, 


after a detour, helping repair punctured 
tires, pouring oil and water into the 
machine, and tightening loose brakes. 

Some day I am going to apply for a 
strip of the Lincoln Highway. I shall put 
in an elaborate system of toll-gates and 
appoint my friends as toll-collectors. Part 
of the money will be used for the up-keep 
of the strip, the remainder we shall keep 
for our own. 

The above idea came to me while riding 
through Pennsylvania from Lancaster to 
Philadelphia. I gave up counting toll- 
gates long before the last one was reached. 
The tolls amounted to about $2 for a 
little less than seventy miles. A road 
association collects these tolls for the 
up-keep of the Lincoln Highway between 
Laneaster and Philadelphia. 

When I alighted from an automobile at 
the door-step of the New York University, 
No. 32 Waverly Place, at 6:30 o’clock, 
Wednesday evening, October 11, the 
suspense was over. Great was the satis- 
faction of having accomplished what I had 
set out to do. In no other way could I 
have gained such a knowledge of the 
country and the people who have made it, 
and are making it. 

Best of all, it gave me a deeper under- 
standing of human nature. 





No Quarter.—CartTain—“ Fifty cents 
to stay on this deck.” 
PassenGcER—‘ Oh, I thought this was 


the quarter-deck.””—Punch Boul. 


Practical.‘ It is no use trying to get 
away from the solemn fact that the woman 
of to-day is a most practical and resourceful 


creature,’ said the man who has known a 
few. 

“What makes you think so? ”’ a friend, 
asked. 


“ The unsentimental attitude of a girl I 
know. I told her that she had inspired 
some of my best poems. She didn’t say a 
word about the poems, but she wrote to 
my publishers for a percentage of the 
royalties.”—New York Times. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. ‘Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as May seem proper. 

Funk & WaAGNALLS Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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IRESTONE TIRES have all the 
‘HE qualities of the thoroughbred: sure 
ing | footin3, with instant response, stamina 
vod and speed. These qualities make your 
et, motor car of universal use, practical on all 
an roads, in every season. They explain why 
ont | Firestone Tires are unanimously given 


it a e . 
‘of high rank as a valued public servant. 


nd 
ont FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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What is 


Clysmic? 


A lithiated table water with taste, 
tang, sparkle and health in every drop. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts 
to the gallon. 


Sold everywhere in splits, 
pints and quarts only, 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


Insist on genuine 


Bottled at 
The Clysmic Sprin, 
WAUKESHA, 








SIXTY YEARS 
of the THEATER 


This just published book by 
John Ranken Towse, vet- 
eran critic of the New York 
Evening Post, will appeal alike 
to lovers of ‘the drama and of 
good literature. The 
writes of all the great rs 
the lesser lights of the past half 
century with familiar freedom 
and wide insight. e tells of 
their characters and careers, of their purely human as 
well as merely public sides, ‘and atves one a clear and 
of Charis Kean view of ~~ art,with all its  cemeen from the days 
harles Kean to the p: scinating and in- 
resting review is ee .d of the work of such rm ay 2 popular 
pom Bown Booth, Chtatlotte Cushman. Mini Anderson, 
Joseph Tefferso A 7 Pehan, Lagater, Wallack, t ia Marlowe 
Richard Mansfield, and a host of others; ‘The volume is beautibed 
by nearly y, —. jhundred iiustrations” ‘of oor cfome nmr and 
in 















12mo, Cloth, 480 pp., ae by mail, $2.66. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














A Working Grammar 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. English grammar pre- of the 
sented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that it is m 
of constant value to everyone who needs practical English 


by mail, $1.62. 


New York Language 


information. Cloth, $1.50; 
FU NK & WAGNALLS COMP ANY, 


Salesmanship Is a High Art 


If YOU have not already realized this, do so NOW. In 
Short Talks on Retail Selling, S. Roland Hall, 
who has made an exhaustive study of the subject, tells 
you in a series of chatty, inspirational talks how-to 
handle your customers and yourself so as to secure the 
best possible results. This book should bé owned by 
all salesfolk. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








is scientifically correct 
for DIABETICS 

because it contains less than 8% of sugar-yielding 
carbohydrates, as compa i in 
ordinary brez ad. It contains protein 42%, fat 20% 
and starch only a trace. Recommended by w orld 
famous physicians in the treatment of Diabetes, 
Starchy Indigestion and other troubles where a 
starch restricted diet is necessary. Food products made 
of Hepco Flour are palatable, wholesome, economical. 

SAMPLE of Hepco Flour and booklet containing 

diet list*will be*mailed to any address upon receipt 

of ten cents to cover cost of postage and packing. 

























Waukesha Health Products Co., 31 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
HIGH 


crave ENGINES 


sar and —_o 


WITTE 


Fi cisdamamed vse es machinery, 
elevators, pumps, crushers, mills, 
blowers, hoists, etc. Stationary 
or Portable, also Saw - Rigs 
complete. Largest exclusive en- 

gine factory i. the worid selling direct to the user. Save 
$25 to $100—Immediate Shipment. Write for latest 
WITTE pricesand catalog of engines. State size wanted 
or what work you have. Ed. H. Witte, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


3627 Oaklaad Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 
3627 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Atwood Grapefruit 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


Always in 


this wrapper 


Ane 
Ajwoo?. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





To be Accurate.—CuoLtty—“ Do you 
think it would be foolish for me to marry 
a girl who was my intellectual inferior? ”’ 

Dotity—* More than foolish—im pos- 
sible.’’—Cleveland Leader. fe 


= ae 
Quite Natural.— Old friends are best.’ 
“TI know. Still, we all like to make new 
friends. We can chuck a bluff before 
them for a while. The old friends have 
our number.’”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


As It Is Nowadays.—TracuEr—‘ If a 
man gets four dollars for working eight 
hours a day, what would he get if he 
worked ten hours a day? ”’ 

Jounny—*‘ Ten hours a day? He’d get 
a eall-down from de union.’’—Century. 

Too Truthful »—G +ROCER—‘“ The boy you 
recommended won’t do at all.” 

CustomMerR—“ What has he been up to?”’ 

Grocer—‘‘ I gave him a notice to stick 
up, ‘ All the Delicacies of the Season Will 
Be Found Inside,’ and he pasted it on the 
rubbish barrel.”’—Tit-Bits. 


Mistaken Flattery.—Hr—“ Will you go 
to the dance with me? ” 

SHe—‘ I’m sorry, I can’t. + But I'll 
introduce you to a very handsome and 
clever girl whom you can take.” 

He—“I don’t want a handsome and 
clever girl; I want you.”—Tiger. 


A Suspicion.—‘‘ Why is George Wash- 
ington described as ‘ First in war and first 
in peace’ ?” 

“T dunno,” replied Senator Sorghum. 
‘T suspect somebody was trying to square 
him with both the preparedness people 
and the pacifists.”—Washington Star. 


Evident.—Orricer (who has “lost 
touch ”’ with the troops on field-training )— 
““T say, sergeant, where have all the blith- 
ering fools of the company gone to? ” 

SeRGEANT—“ Shure, an’ I don’t know, 
sorr; it seems we’re the only two left.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Where Are They?—The man who had 
made a huge fortune was speaking a few 
words to a number of students at a busi- 
ness class. Of course, the main theme of 
his address was himself. 

‘ All my sueeess in life, all my tremen- 
dous financial prestige,’’ he said proudly, 
“T owe to one thing alone—pluck, pluck, 
pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here but 
the effect was ruined by one student, who 
asked impressively: 

“Yes, sir; but how are we to find 
the right people to pluck?’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


War-Prices.—A Tommy on furlough 
entered a jeweler’s shop and, placing a 
much-battered gold watch on the counter, 
said, “‘ I went this ’ere mended.” 

After a careful survey the watchmaker 
said, ‘‘ I’m afraid, sir, the cost of repairing 
will be double what you gave for it.” 

‘““T don’t mind that,’’ Said the soldier. 
“Will you mend it? ” 

““ Yes,” said the jeweler, “ at the price.” 

‘“* Well,” remarked Tommy, smiling, ‘“ I 
gave a German a punch on the nose for it, 
and I’m quite ready to give you two if 
you'll mend it.” —Ti-Bits. 
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Pioneer Days.—‘ Tell me of your early 
educational hardships.” 

‘* Well, I lived seven blocks from a 
Carnegie library and we had no auto- 
mobile.’”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


His Report.—‘‘ Do people ever take 
advantage of the invitation to use this 
church for meditation and prayer?” a 
city verger was once asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ I catched two of 
’em at it the other day ! ’’—Tit-Bits. 


Got There First.—Mrs. Hicks (relating 
burglar seare)—‘‘ Yes, I heard a noise and 
got up, and there under the bed I saw a 
man’s legs.” 

Mrs. Wicxs—‘‘ Mercy! The burglar’s? 

Mrs. Hicxs—‘‘ No, my husband’s—he 
had heard the noise, too.” — London 
Saturday Journal. 


The New Age.—Fonp Papa— Well, 
son, what did you learn in school to-day? ”’ 

Son—‘ Aw, not much, dad. We hadda 
couple of two-reelers in history, a three- 
reel travelog in geography, and a split- 
reel nature-study. hey useta give us a 
wild-West pitcher once in a while but they 
don’t do it no more.’”—Widow. 


Cruel Deception.—‘‘ How do you man- 
age to keep your cook so long? ”’ 

‘* My husband has promised her that if 
she is working for us when we strike oil 
he will buy her an auto.” 

“ But I did not know you had any oil 
prospects? ” 

“* We haven’t.”—Houston Post. 


His Preference.—<A rather critical old 
lady once said to Crawford, ‘‘ Have you 
ever written anything, Mr. Crawford, 
that will live after you are gone? ”’ 

**Madame,”’ Crawford replied politely, 
‘ what I am trying to do is to write some- 
thing that will enable me to live while 
I am here.” —Christian Register. 


Works Both Ways.—Mrs. X.—“‘ Both- 
ered with time-wasting callers, are you? 
Why don’t you try my plan?” 

Mrs. Y.—‘‘ What is your plan? ”’ 

Mrs. X.—‘‘ Why, when the bell rings, I 
put on my hat and gloves before I press 
the button. It it proves to be some one I 
don’t want to see, I simply say, “ So sor ry; 
but I’m just going out.” 

Mrs. Y.—*‘‘ But suppose it’s some one 
you want to see? ”’ 

Mrs. X.—‘‘ Oh, then I say, “ So for- 
tunate, I’ve just come in.’”—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


Ruined the Ruin.—An English noble- 
man was about to set out for India, and, 
fearing that in his absence vandals might 
destroy a picturesque ruin on his estate, 


he said to his steward: ‘“‘I want you to- 


build a wall here’’—he drew a tiny 
furrow with his stick around the ruin— 
**a stone wall five feet high.” 

On his return home the nobleman 
started for the spot. When he reached it 
he rubbed his eyes in amazement. There 
was the new stone wall, but he could see 
nothing towering up inside of it. He 
turned excitedly to his steward: 

** Look here, where’s the ruin, man? ”’ 

“The ruin, my lord?” replied the 
steward. ‘‘ Oh, that ould thing! Sure, I 
used it to build the wall :with.’’—Boston 
Transcript 
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sa Y ES, MADAM, THE STUCCO HOUSE I AM BUILDING FOR YOU 

will be beautiful, but what is of greater importance, it will have permanence 

and freedom from ‘repairs for I have specified Clinton Wire Lath to support the 
stucco, 

“This material gives rigid walls that do not check, crack or stain. The lath does not 

deteriorate because it is entirely embedded in the pluster, away from the ill effects of air, 

moisture and fire. I always specify Clinton Wire Lath because I believe it is the best support 


for plaster and stucco made.” 





Send for our profusely illustrated book, ‘Successful Stucco Houses;"* also **Clinton Handbook on Lath and Plaster.** 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


First Power Loom Weavers of Wire Cloth in the World 

63 PARKER STREET :: CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 38 BOSTON : CHICAGO 
Makers of * *Pompeiian” and “Golden Bronze’ Screen Cloth, “Clinton” Painted Wire Screen 
Cloth, Clinton “Silver Finish’ Screen Cloth, Clinton Poultry Netting. Clinton Electrically 
Wi elded Fabric for reinforcing Concrete. Hunt Corner Bead, Tree Guards, Fence Gates, 
Clinton Perforated Steel Rubbish Burners, Perforated Metals, Perforated Grilles for all 
architectural purposes. 
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Making Young America Fit 
Show your boy how to develop his body—how 
to ma nae *t lithe, strong, symmetrical; how to fit 
hin vetter for .is sports, his chores, his work 
late r on; how to profit by his exercise phy: sically, 


Study That Grips 


outlined in 


















me! ntally, morally. Give him this little book to 
eh The Bi Modern Life 
HOME GYMNASTICS eRe B ble and ode m Lif 
v] A y Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. A most valuable hook which sng- 
According to the Ling System gests a method of Bible study fitted to the needs of modern times. 
dy Di Auucrs Wide, Director of the Gymnastic Tells how to organize and conduct Bible study classes; how to 
4 Orthopedic institute in Stockholm, He describes arouse interest in them: how to show their practical vali ¥; 
Va {t anc =xplains how to put in practice, in the home, how to reach and hold young men; howt 
* with uit «caratus, the famous Swedish system interest side of the Bible, etc., etc. Wit 
thar has been nationally accepted all over Europe. tions of unusual methods here and in forcign lands. 
ri with value for every Der —ene just as postpaid. 
truly for every man, woman and girl who wants 
a to ke _ naturally strong ana wee z, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
hiee Cloth bound, illustrate yy mail, 54 cents. 
ame ee 354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 
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SE tet: tli. pe * . 
eee : The Fight for the Dardanelles 
THE : Described by the Fighters 

A N Z At Here’s the “inside” story of Britain’s attempt to wrest Gallipoli from the Turks; 

the soldiers’ own stories of their experiences fighting on the peninsula. Every line 

> 7 Was written, every photograph taken and every painting and drawing made by 

British Tommy Atkins and his brother from Australia and New Zeal and, Tommy 

Kangaroo, while in the trenches under Turkish fire. This is war seen from the 
individual viewpoint—with its personal fun and hardship, glory and sorrow. 


THE ANZAC BOOK 


Tt is really a diary in poetry, prose. photo and drawing of the Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps during its service at the Dardanelles. The many 
official photographs included are published for the first time. There is a chrono- 
logical record of the developments in the campaign from first to last, sketches 
describing the innumerable incidents of trench life—humorous, pathetic, in- 
spiring, drawings by the soldiers, each of which alone tells a whole story. 
This is the most unique and inte resting book imaginable. 
personal light everything you read hereafter about the war. 
Profits Ave Devoted to the Australasian Red Cross Funds 
The book is 8'4 in. x 10'4 in. x 1'% im., Cloth bound. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.91 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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To Relieve 
Sensitive 
GUMS: 


Four out or Five 
persons eventual- 
ly have Pyorrhea 
or Riggs’ Disease 
(receding and in- 
flamed or sensi- 
tive gums, follow- 
ed by loosening 
of the-teeth) after 
passing 40. Many 
Youncer Persons 
also have (or are 
about to have) 
this distressing 
condition. An effi- 
cient preventive is 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation, and 
it gives prompt re- 
lief in most cases. 
Use it daily like 
a dentifrice. Ir 
Your ConprTIon 
has passed the 
preventive stage, 
Consutt Your 
Dentist at once, 
because his treat- 
ment is absolute- 
ly necessary. 
He will proba- 
bly prescribe 
Forhan’s Pyor- 
rhea Prepara- 
tion as an aid to 
his treatment. 







LARGE TUBE, 506¢ (as il- 
lustrated). If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, send us his 
name with 10c in stamps 

and we will send 5 trial 


206 6th Ave., NewYork. 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 

Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 
1917 Edition a ‘ye 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., W: 











How to Be a Giant 
in Health and Mind 


Without drugsor medicines or di or medicines or dieting, without excessive exer excessive exercise, 

without giving up any ofthe pleasures of life, over 200,000 men and 

women from nine to ninety, have been shown by Swoboda how to 

revitalize, re-energize, restore every cell, tissue — organ of the 

body. By his amazing system of Conscious 4 

= oe Swohoda has enabled weaklings . 
become GIANTS in 1 and mind, 


The secret of 

wealth, health 

0 ree! — happiness 
yex 


plained in Swoboda’s new one? Picemtons 
Evolution.’’ In it, hundreds of pupils tell 
what this great discovery has meant to them 
in increased earnings, increased ability tolive 
the well-rounded, wholly successful life. 
This great book will be sent free to all who 
are interested in greater health and mental 
power. Write today—now—before you forget, 


Creatorof 
Conscious 
Evolution 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1991 Acolian Hall, New York City 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE BALKANS 


December 20.—General von Mackensen 
reports that the Russians have taken 
a stand at the Moldavian boundary, 
ten miles from the Danube, and that no 
further German advance is just now 
being made. Heavy fighting, however, 
is still reported from the Dobrudja, and 
in Galicia Russian scouting parties are 
said to have broken through en- 
tanglements and penetrated into Boho- 
rodezany Stare, southwest of Stanislau. 


December 21.—The heights of northern 
Dobrudja change hands during the day’s 
fighting. Near Bachkoi the Russians 
are at first prest back, but by a counter- 
attack drive the Germans again from 
the contested positions. Slight Teuton 
progress is reported from Wallachia, 
across the Danube, but in the Kar- 
pathians the Russians fight their way 
up several heights in the Dorna Watra 
region. 

The Russian troops, recently moved to the 
Cerna bend from stations farther west, 
fail in an attack on the heights east of 
Paralovo, according to Berlin. 


December 22.—The Russian forces in the 
Dobrudja continue to retreat and are 
reported near the Danube mouth as 
the Teutons press ahead and take 
900 additional prisoners. A Bulgarian 
force is driven into Lake Ibolata, in 
northern Dobrudja, according to Petro- 
grad, and 115 are captured and many 
drowned. Other points in the Balkans, 
as well as along the Western front, are 
reported quiet. 


December 23.—London hears that General 
Sakharoff’s retreat leaves all of the 
Dobrudja except 200 square miles in the 
hands of the Teutonic forces. Only the 
Danube prevents the invasion of Bess- 
arabia. 


December 24.—Berlin announces that the 
Russians have been driven from Isak- 
cha, and that German guns are shelling 
the Russian side of the Danube, in 
preparation for a drive on Bessaratia. 
On the Moldavian frontier, to the west- 
ward, the Russians storm a peak, taking 
105 men and three machine guns. 


December 25.—Desperate fighting is re- 
ported for the possession of the Danube 
Bridge at Macin, where the Teutons 
attempt to reach the gate to Braila, on 
the Roumanian side. In the Kar- 
pathians the Russians win a signal vic- 
tory as they take from the Germans 
recently lost heights on the Moldavian 
frontier, cutting many detachments to 
pieces and taking 226 prisoners. 


December 26.—The struggle for Macin still 
continues, but Teutonic forces approach 
Braila from two sides, while another 
force on the Buzeu-Braila railway takes 
Filipechti. Berlin announces the cap- 
ture of 5,500 Roumanian and Russian 
prisoners in the last few days’ fighting 
in the Dobrudja. 


WESTERN FRONT 


December 21.—Unsuccessful trench - raids 
are reported from both sides in the 
Arras sector, after which, in an air- 
battle, the French bring down four 
enemy planes, and the Germans report 
having brought down six Allied aircraft. 


December 23.—London announces severe 
hand-to-hand conflicts on the Western 
front between British and German 
troops. In the Vosges Mountains the 
Teutons raid French holdings and 
wreck a mine gallery, but are less suc- 








, + hed ? 
In Ag’in—Out Ag’in— 
ge 
Gone Ag’in! 
hin y ogheg ang a set of Easy-On- 
Chains. Even after you’re stuck, Easy- 


On’s are attached in a moment, without 
jacking or moving the car. 
Ca of 
Grip like a Mud Hook 
Ride like a Bare Tire 
Easy-On-Chains are the latest idea in 
chain construction, The gripping link 
is perfectly smooth and rounded next 
the rubber and does not injure the tire. 
The spoke fasteners are leather covered 
and do not mar the paint. 
Every car owner should carry a set of 
these double-duty chains. They are 
packed in small bag, 8 to a set, four for 
each rear wheel, 
Made in Three Sizes 
Size 34 fits 3 in. or 34 in. tires . .$3.00 per set 
Size 44 fits 4 ia. or 43 in. os. eres 
Size 52 fits 5 in. or 54 in. tires . .$5.00 per set 
Sent parcel post or express prepaid to 
any part of U.S. or Canada. If you 
are not satisfied, return at our expense 
and we will refund full amount. 
—wWrite for quantity prices. 


Dealers Ask also about Easy-On 
Truck Chains for solid tires. 


THE WOODWORTH MFG. CORPORATION 
Successors to Leather Tire Goods Co. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

Canadian Factory: Niagara Falls, Ont. 
New York Distributors: 
Rose Auto Supply Co., 1765 Broadway. 


$1 250 a Month 


Buys a Style I 
Wurlitzer Harps are now sold for a* 
few sotense, pam. Terms from $12.50 to 
$80.00 a month, according to the st aie se- 
| g~ lected. We pres hT harp 
J a) above, but we have other now on 
@ aspecial offer priced from $500.00 up. 


Learn The Harp 


So easy, thankstothenew method. 

weetest, the grandest music with 
the most romantic of all instruments. 
Fingering | much more simple than on a 











To 
Witheach Wurlltzer Harp, weeiveacy vide 
plete book of instructions, through a h 
youcan learn in your own home. 
ists arein demand. By very inition stu 9 
you can qualify yourself to answer the 
call.Harp are greatly needed, 
Write for Our New Harp Book 
eent free and—without obligation, 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer 9 Dept 2401 
S.Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














Stands 25c co 
Twelve big house building numbers and your Selene 0! sade 


KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 





180 Plans of Bun: hows 175 Plans este. below le 
104 Plans cete. 72 $aooo: 4 = "even: 
es - seo Garaaes TO Dae Fine 


KEITH'S, 981 Minn. 


GOLDEN’S ae SUPPORTERS 
FOR SKATERS! 

Also for Weak, Sprained or Deformed Ankles, 

particularly for CHILDREN learning to walk. 

Fits inside of all shoes. <| 


—~ ee FREE tana N 
CS 


GOLDE 
Dept. rs ‘South a. Conn. SK 


“‘Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING and MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 ia U.S., Postpaid 
Money Refunded any time without question 
3 SIZES-- SMALL for Children, MEDIUM and LARGE 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on Request 


SIMPLE DEVICE Co. MIDDLEBURG, VA., BOX 12 
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cessful in Champaigne, where an attack 
on the French lines is beaten off. 


December 26.—Many artillery-duels take 
place along the Western front, especially 
south of Lihons, near Les Boeufs, where 
a party of fifty Germans is driven off, 
and in the Guedecourt sector, where the 
British raid Teutonic trenches with 
results described as ‘‘satisfactory.”’ 


GENERAL 


December 14.—Dispatches from Berlin state 
that horse-meat is selling for as high as 
seventy-five cents a pound, so that maxi- 
mum prices have had to be fixt for that 
commodity, which was formerly not 
included under the meat-card regula- 
tion. 


December 20.—According to London re- 
ports, the new Almanach de Gotha lists 
the nobility fallen in the war as 258 
> ge 567 barons, and 1,465 of lesser 
title. 


December 21.—The Pope hears from dip- 
lomatic sources that Austria is near 
famine, says a dispatch from Rome, 
which adds that news also reaches the 
Vatican to the effect that Austria’s 
antiwar activity has reached a magni- 
tude beyond the control of the authori- 
ties. Internal political complications 
are also threatened. 


President Wilson’s peace-note is accepted 
gloomily in the Allied capitals, accord- 
ing to dispatches, but welcomed by the 
Central Powers, tho it is felt that the 
note will ultimately be rejected by the 
Entente and that peace will not result. 

The small Russian steamship, Skiftet, 
strikes a floating mine off the coast of 
Finland and sinks. Fifty-nine are lost. 


December 23.—Count Czernin von Chude- 
nitz succeeds Baron Burian as Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was 
Minister to Roumania until that coun- 
try entered the war. 

News of additional food-riots in Dresden 
reaches London. Troops are said to have 
been called in to aid the police in put- 
ting down disorder, and 100 women and 
three policemen are reported wounded. 

Berlin announces officially that 320 ex- 
iled Belgians have been returned to their 
homes in response to a number of com- 
plaints. 


December 24.—A new law barring all lux- 
uries from Austria is promulgated. It 
excludes all jewelry, chocolates, cham- 
pagne, southern fruits, furs, toys, 
perfumery, and musical instruments. 
Travelers are warned that all jewelry 
worn into the country will be confis- 
cated at the border. 

Pope Benedict praises the Wilson peace- 
note, as do the Scandinavian countries. 
The King of England, however, states 
that the war must be fought out, and 
the Russian Duma is quoted as favoring 
a decisive finish before considering 
terms. 


December 25.—On the Julian front the 
Italians drive Austrian forces from 
Point 86, southeast of Céritz, which 
they had taken during a thick mist. 

British forees take a Turkish position at 
Maghdadah,* twenty miles from El 
Arish, with more than a thousand pris- 
oners and a quantity of war-material. 


December 26.—Vienna announces that on 
December 22-23, four Austro- Hunga- 
rian destroyers raided the Strait of 
Otranto and sank two Allied patrol- 
boats, as well as damaging four other 
Allied war-ships. 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS 


December 23.—Persistent rumors are circu- 
lated to the effect that Villa has taken 
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attack of appendicitis. T 


went pale, for there was no money in the bank. But in all his 
t worry, my dear, I have taken out an Ztna a Etna will pay the doctor 

or the hospital, and send us an income as long as I am disa) 

Be wise, too—now, while you are well— 


*‘Don 


Operate Immediately ! 
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But the Money? 


H= had never been sick a day in his life, he boasted, and the next week came an 


e doctor said, ‘‘Operate immediately,’’ and his wife 


ain, he smiled. 


bled.”’ 


© ATNA-IZE © 


If you are in a “Preferred” occupation, and 
under 51 years of age, and pay $60 a year for 
an Ztna Disability Policy, you will get: 


$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are ill. $25 
a week for 100 weeks—nearly two years—if you 
lose the sight of both eyes by disease, or the 
use of both hands or feet or one hand and 
one foot by paralysis. Also payment of hos- 
pital charges up to $12.50 per week for ten 
weeks, or for a surgical operation. 


Or you will get $50 a week as long as you are 
disabled by a railway, steamship or burning 
building accident. $25 a week if disabled by an 
ordinary accident. If you are killed in an ac- 


cident or lose two limbs or both eyes, you will 
get from $5,000 to $15,000, depending upon 
the character of the accident and the ,? 
number of years you have carried the ,¢ 


insurance. Half as much forloss of ¢ ~» 
one hand, foot or eye. sf * 
Send this coupon and find out of / je 


about this wonderful policy and all 
the other Aitna Disability and o. 
Accident Policies—oneaslowas 4° / + 
8c a day protectsyouincase .¢ /“ 
of'accident. Amongall these, 4 tae 


a a 
v/ 


there is onethat fits you y” , Pa 
exactly.Tomorrowmay g¢ /“ / a 
betoolate. Sendthe ¢ “ / “Ss,* 


coupon and findout .¢ 
about it — today, y 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 4% - A 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. oY SL SB P*853 9 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Acci- rs * / fe as, Os 


dent, Health and Liability Insurance 


| a 4 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines a Oa 
An tna Agent has a national advertising campaign 


4? 2 
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working for him all the time F ra & 3 PBS ¥ 














Are You Prolonging or Shortening Your Life? 


‘ky is a supremely important question for every one of us, but how many can answer 


it intelligently? 
moment. 


ing which you can prolong your life. It is clearly and practically set forth in ‘‘How to Live, 
by Professor Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman 

Institute, with a Foreword by William Howard Taft. 
Invest in it to-day. 


ance policy ever issued. 


Do You Know the Effect 
of Alcohol and Tobacco 
on Your System? 


Do you realize what effective 
measures the excessive smoker or 
drinker is taking to cut down his 
period of usefulness, how he lowers 
his vitality arid undermines his 
powers of resisting disease? Have 
you read the life insurance sta- 
tistics on the subject? They are 
illuminating. This k gives 
you the cold facts, makes clear 
the probable physical cost of in- 
dulgence, and leaves you to decidé 
for yourself. 


Are You Aware What In- 
telligent Eating and Drink- 
ing Can Do toProlong Life? 


Have you ever studied the nu- 
trition problem from this point of 
view? Do you know which foods 
are wholesome and which harm- 
ful? Are you informed as to the 
quantity and the variety your sys- 
tem needs? This book will show 
you how to get real vital value out 
of every dollar you spend on food 
and how to avoid poisoning your 
system by improper feeding. 


You, for instance, may be unconsciously shortening your days at this 
There is a new knowledge, the product of modern scientific research, by follow- 


2? 


Fisk, M.D., of the Life Extension 
It is the best and cheapest life insur- 
It will cost you $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Do You Understand the Re- 
lation of Right Breathing ana 
Right Exercise to Health? 


Have you ever learned to 
breathe properly, soas to energize 
and refresh your whole body? Do 
you take sufficient exercise of the 
sort that meets your particular 
requirements? Are you helping 
your body to eliminate waste 
products? In this book you will 
find vecommendations that will 
make you over physically, if prop- 
erly followed. It will go far 
towards making and keeping you 
young. 


FUNK & WAGNALL3 COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Speedy Buildin 
in Winter 
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These all-steel buildings do not depend upon 
the hardening of cement or mortar. They come 
to you in steel panels-all ready to erect. On the 
coldest day they can be rapidly erected into a 
complete structure justaseasilyas in summer. You 
can have a weather-tight, perfectly ventilated and 
well lighted Kahn Steel Building ready for occu- 
pancy in a few days—and a hammer is the only 
tool required. 


Kahn Steel Buildings 


constitute the ideal building for rapidly growing 
businesses, as they are quickly enlarged—readily 
taken down and moved to a new location—speed- 
ily re-erected. Suitable for garages, factories, 
offices, storehouses, schools, hospitals, cottages, 
railroad sheds, etc. 

Made of interchangeable steel units, assembled 
by means of a simple locking device. Provided 
with steel sash, steel doors, and steel tile roof. 
Fireproof, weather-tight—approved by city build- 
ing departments. A modern type of economical, 
permanent construction, well deserving your in- 
vestigation. 


Send todey for our free book giving 
full information 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
Dept. H-36, Youngstown, Ohio 
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Ill | CONVERSATIO AND How TO SAY IT 


ith-c: t Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
L th-Care o: | book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
necessary educa- | Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


New York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


your child bo subject to is clearly explained in The H 
the Growing Child, by Louis ress her, M.D. Vi 
tion for sete Mother. Cloth, by mail, $1.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so clear 
that it presents no difficulties to the layman. All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 
optimism that will be found contagious. 

















THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable success. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 25 cents 

extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease created 
by the conditions of modern life, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 
strengthening of the will. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A sympathetic and in- 
tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. 1r2mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 
Charming essays that shed new 
light on the question of self-control 
and show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in mora! develop- 
ment. r2mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail 


$1.60 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 
ingly written essay, setting forth 
when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of con- 
duct.. Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children’s intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discussed subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way toa healthier and happier 
life. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; by 

mail 54 cents. 




























Carranzistas state that they 


Torreon. 
believe them unfounded, but are in- 
clined to credit the fact "that the out- 
law, with his band, is marching again 
on Chihuahua. 


December 24.—Washington receives offi- 
cial notice that Villa has taken Torreon. 
No details are included save -the fact 
that many foreigners departed before 
the city fell into the hands of the outlaw. 


December 25.—A report reaches El Paso 
that Villa has taken San Pedro de las 
Colonias, northeast of Torreon, with 
1,000 Carranzista prisoners. 

December 26.—It is announced in Wash- 
ington that Carranza is to be given forty- 
eight hours to sign the Philadelphia pro- 
tocol. If he doesnot doso, the Commission 
will be dissolved. 


FOREIGN 


December 15.—Copenhagen reports that in 
the plebiscite held to vote on the sale of 
the Danish West Indies to the United 
States, 283,694 voted in favor of the 
sale, with 157,596 against. 

December 20.—Hsia-yi-Ting, Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, announces to the 
Chinese Parliament that China is main- 
taining strict neutrality and will not, 
as rumored, join the Entente. 

The rebuilding of the destroyed French 
villages commences as a party of Ameri- 
ean Relief workers, headed by Ambas- 
sador Sharp, lays the cornerstone of the 
first group of houses to be reconstructed, 
in the village of Vitrimont. 

December 21.—The British Government 
decides to release 576 Irish rebels who 
were interned after the rioting in Ire- 
land. Steps are said to be planned to 
return the prisoners to their homes 
immediately. 


December 23.—In line with recent action 
in England, the French Minister of 
Commerce introduces a bill calling for 
the tilling of all vacant land. 

December 24.—The Swiss Government 
adds a note to the American peace- 
message, urging the warring countries 
to discuss terms. 


December 26.—Madame de Thebes, noted 
as a clairvoyant and astrologer, who 
foretold many of the world-events of the 
last fifty years, dies in Paris, aged 
seventy-two. 


DOMESTIC 


December 20.—President Wilson sends 
notes to all belligerents, asking them to 
present terms on which they will con- 
sider peace as well as guaranties for the 
future. 

December 22.—In choosing the personnel 
of the new Government Shipping Board, 
President Wilson appoints three Demo- 
erats and two Republicans. The Board is 
to control freight-rates in American wa- 
ters, as well as to organize a $50,000,000 
corporation to build or buy merchant 
ships. 

December 23.—The Board of Arbitration 
delivers a decision that eight hqurs or 
less constitute a day’s work, and awards 
an eight-hour day to the railroad switeh- 
men on the pay- basis of a nine-hour 
day. Thirteen railroads are said to be 
affected by the decision. 


December 25.—The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York receives authority to ap- 
point the Bank of England as foreign 
correspondent. This -is the first in- 
stance of taking advantage of the 
section of the act which allows banks 
under the system to establish foreign 
agencies. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





Texas. —* Where can I 


“B. C.,"’ Valley View, 
“Men and women are 


find the uavien sentence: 
but grown children’?”’ 
The LEXICOGRAPHER 
quotation as you give it. 
and finds in Dryden's play “ 
scene 1), the following: 
*“*Men are but children of a larger growth, 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, | 
And full as craving, too, and full as vain.’ 


Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, letter dated 
September 6, 1748, wrote: ‘‘Women then are only 
children of a larger growth.’’ David Lloyd is the 
author of the following couplet: 
“For men, in reason’s sober eyes, 
Are children but of larger size.”’ 
The combination of the two thoughts the 
LEXICOGRAPHER has failed to find, but during his 
searches he came across the following lines by Lord 
Neaves on the “Origin of Species,”” which may 
be read with interest: 
“‘Pouter, tumbler, and fantail are from the same 
source, 
The racer and hack may be traced to one horse, 
So men were develo = from monkey ys of course, 
Which nobody can deny.’ 


does not know the 
He knows, however, 
All for Love”’ (act iv, 


“G. W.,” Salisbury, Conn.—‘‘ How and when 
did the elephant and the mule become the 
emblems of the Republican and Democratic 
parties? "’ 


The late Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, was the 


‘originator of the symbolic animals referred to. 


The elephant symbolized the docility of the 
Republicans and the mule the truculence of the 
Democrats when in harness. 

“R. W. E.,”’ Cartersville, Ga.—‘‘I have just 
had an argument with a friend on the use of the 
word ‘effeminate,’ and we want you to settle it 
for us. He applied it to the riding-costume of a 
women in a picture, saying it was ‘not effeminate,’ 
and I contend that he should say, ‘not feminine.’”’ 

You are right in your contention as to the use cf 
effeminate. Dr.Fernald, in his ‘‘ English Synonyms 
and Antonyms” (p. 240), says: ‘The word 
effeminate is always used reproachfully, and only 
of men as possessing womanly traits, such as are 
inconsistent with true manliness.” 

“F. T. R.,”’ Austin, Texas.—‘‘(1) What was 
the boundary of her kingdom and the exact 
residence of the Queen of Sheba when she visited 
King Solomon? (2) How far did she travel? (3) 
Is it probably PE that she bore a son by King 
Solomon and the present head of the Mohamme- 
dans is his descendant? (4) What is his name 
and title? | (5) Did the Queen of Sheba have a 
husband? 

(1) With regard to the Queen of Sheba, so far 
as the boundaries of her kingdom and her exact 
residence being known, scholars are quite dis- 
agreed as to the locality of her kingdom, some 
holding that it was in Ethiopia, others that ii was 
in southern Arabia. (2) If the Queen traveled 
from southern Arabia, as most scholars believe, 
she must have traveled about 250 miles. (3) 
There is a tradition to the effect that the Queen 
bore a son named Menelik to Solomon, and the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, Menelik II., has declared 
himself to be his descendant. (4) The Emperor's 
title is Negus Negust (‘‘King of Kings’). He 
is not the “head of the Mohammedans,”’ for 
Abyssinia is a nominally Christian country, 
altho its religion js largely adulterated with 
Judaism and paganism. (5) There is no record 
of the Queen’s having a husband. 

“J. A. P.,”’ Meeker, Colo.—‘*We have just 
moved to our country place seven miles from the 
town of Meeker. My wife objects to my use of 
the phrase, ‘I am going ‘o town,’ and says I should 
say ‘I am going down town.’ Which of the two 
expressions is correct? 


” 


“T am going to town”’ is correct. 


“E. D. C.,”’ Girard, O. 
phrase: “ ait mp he and I,’ 
me?’ 

The second sentence is correct, as the preposi- 
tion for governs the objective case. 


— Which is the proper 
or ‘ Wait for him and 
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Swifts Four Cutout Calendar Dolls 


Send to-day for your set 


These big darlings, each with four 
beautiful costumes — all sixteen richly 
colored—are more than 18 inches tall, big 
as live new babies, can stand alone! Each 
doll is worth 25c. You will say you never 
saw such unusual calendars, even in the 
famous Swift's “Premium” series. 

How your children will love them! 
How their little hearts will thrill with 


joy, when they dress and undress these ; 


big beauties! 

You too must be stony-hearted if you 
will not find yourself smiling every day 
of 1917 as you look at these winsome 
little faces, and enjoying each season’s 
change to a gay new costume. 


Their Characters and Costumes 
Who could resist Dashing Donald, the hand- 
some boy doll, in any of his three gay sporting 
suits or his surprise costume? 
Coy Clarabel with her bashful brown eyes, 
red lips and curly black hair would melt the 
heart of an iceberg. Nothing could be more 


Swift & Company, 





4221 Packers Ave., 


fetching than her red, blue apd green costumes. 

Everyone loves Sweet Sylvia for her dewy 
violet eyes, and hair as golden as her nature. 
How pretty she looks in her white, rose, blue 
and red costumes! 

As for Merry Myrtle. her brown hair and 
twinkling blue eyes are irresistible. In a pretty 
blue or pink or tan or scarlet costume she is sweet. 

Send for these calendars—daily they will remind 
you of the rare quality of 


Swift’s ‘‘Premium’’ Ham 
and Bacon 
How to Get the Calendars— 


One doll with four costumes forming a complete 
calendar for 1917, will be sent to any address in the 
United States for Loc, in coin or stamps 
or—Trade Mark end of five Swift's 
Oleomargarine cartons 
or—4 labels from Swift's * 
cartons, 
or— 4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons, 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap Wrappers, 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers. 
(If you live in Canada send ro cents extra on each 
doll ordered to pay duty.}) 
NOTE:—All four dolls — with four costumes for 
each, making four complete calendars, sent for 40c 
or four times the number of labels or wr appers 
required for each doll. 


* Premium” 


‘Premium” Sliced Bacon 











Chicago 








You Can Do Big Things! 





SHERWIN CODY 


12mo. Cloth. 


The Personal Element 
By employing just the right personal note that estab- 
lishes cordial relations between man and man, he 
shows you how to boost sales, to collect difficult ac- 
counts, to create enthusiasm in your employees, to 
obtain credit when you need it, and to give an im- 
petus to your business in all its branches. 


How to Cut Out Waste Effort 
He teaches you how to be practical, how to avoid 
dissipating your energies, how to make people do 
things without question, how to systematize your 
Srders and shipments, your correspondence, and 
your collections, and how to make every dollar 
and every minute count for success. His book is 
packed with plans that save and hints that help. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


It is in You, and this Man can Teach You How to Bring it Out. 
His Keen, Masterly Talks will Show You How to 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


and to turn your debits into credits that will multiply exceedingly. His years of practical 
experience, of testing, rejecting, and formulating methods that succeed, are yours in 


the compass of a single volume, 


Illustrated. $2.00 net; 


*How to Deal with Human Nature in Business.” 
by mail $2.12 
Persuasion That Pulls 


He makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in 
person or by mail, and shows you how to put the 
punch into your talks and the pull into your let 
ters. He analyzes the art of advertising and tells 
you how in each case to present the appeal that 
will impel people to buy your goods. 


How to Produce Sure Results 


He tells you how to handle yourself, your force, 
and your customers, so as to produce big results, 
gives you the basic principles that command suc 
cess, and shows you.-how these may be ote. 
step by step, to your individual needs. He has 
put the whole science of modern business into this 
one book, which is a complete course in itself. 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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What's Coming? 


Babson’s investment bulle- 
tin, which will be off the 
press about January 1, will 
carefully analyze 

**The Outlook for 1917’’ 
It will discuss the extraordinary 


conditions of the stock and bond 
market here and abroad. 


This bulletin is of vital interest to 
investors and bankers, to whom 
it will be sent free. 


Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address Dept. G-1-36 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 


Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Ch ter in the World 


























{SOUND FIRST 
iMORTGAGES 


We pay 6% Secured by Oklahoma 
Farms worth three times the value 
of the loan. The demand for these 
first mortgages in unsettled times 
indicates their unusual stability. 


First Mortgages do not shrink in 
value—they are safe and sure. In- 
terest always paid date it is due. 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and nota single 
cent lost to any investor or a single 


foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first 
mortgage the stant investment for 
you? Write for booklet describing 
methods, oad lists of loans from 
$300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
81 State National Bank Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most Avon og 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loa : 

77. Gaitiaisienkadakieasaiadiiaieceaatan lanestere. 


PERKINS&® CO. Lawrence Kans 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service ane Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ A New Automatic Adder $2.50 
\ Makes adding easy for anyone. It’s ac 
curate, quick, a ble and easily operated. 
N Capacity 999,999.99. Saves time, brain work 
=? = ceatcnsegg errors. Thousands of pleased 


teed one year. Delivered 




















ners uaran' 
Pmplete’ a 50. Order yours today. Agents wanted. 


J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 26, 5921 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FO TE BRAINS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 








Evans Alil-Steel Duplicator 
The most economical 

method of duplicating 

from 56 to 100 copies. 


Notype toset,nosten- 
cilstocut. Copiesare 
made direct from ori- 
ginal matter, written 
with pen or typewri- 
ter. Write for 10- 
DAY FREE TRIAL 
proposition. 


. EVANS CO., 46 Murray St., New York. 


















INVESTMENTS ~AND ~- FINANCE 











THE STOCKS OF GOLD MONEY THAT 
THE WORLD’S CHIEF COUNTRIES 
NOW HAVE 


T appears from a recent compilation, 

printed in the New York Times-Annal- 
ist, that the stocks of gold in the principal 
countries of the world—those engaged in 
the European War and one, ourselves, not 
so engaged—are as follows, the amounts 
being’ shown first in figures, and then in 
diagram with the amounts for 1896 added: 


1916 1896 

United States............... $2,230,000,000 $672,000,000 
RS 5 eee 1,384,000,000 778,000,000 
Vang seek ion eee 1,058,000,000 489,000,000 
5 a. ws tig cote 4,000,000 675,000,000 
= iain Bees abouts 662,000,000 504,000,000 
Dat dtbsd ciaveie ain'e ero tid datas 336,000,000 100,000,000 
Asti Huneary Siasinaaanin ts 296,000,000 167,000,000 
Australia. . teeteecccscs: - ee 130,000,000 


1916 


The writer of the article in which the 
table and diagram appeared pointed out 
that, during the last quarter of a century, 
the world’s production of gold had equaled 
that of the preceding four hundred years, 
and that in the last twenty years the amount 
of gold money in the world had doubled. 
Meanwhile, the silver output since 1878 had 
equaled that of the preceding four hundred 
years, but within the last twenty years the 
silver money in the world had actually de- 
creased by about one-half. Since the dis- 
covery of America, the world’s production 
of gold had been $16,500,000,000 in value, 
while that of silver was $15,500,000,000 
in coining value. In 1896, the gold money 
in all countries for which statistics were 
available was $4,144,000,000, but on Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, it was $8,25&,000,000. As to 
silver money, the amount in 1896 was 
$4,235,000,000, but in 1916 it was only 
$2,441.000,000. Paper money, of the ‘‘un- 
eovered”’ class, in the same countries, in 
1896 was $2,558,000,000, while in 1916 
it was $8,583,000,000. Other interesting 
points in the article as to the world’s supply 
of gold money are given below: 


“The production of over $8,000,000,000 
worth of gold in the last quarter of a 
century as against another $8,000,000,000 
in the preceding 400 years has occurred 
chiefly within the last decade. Down to 
1885 the world’s gold output never reached 
as much as $100,000,000 annually, in 1896 
it crossed the $200,000,000 line, in 1903 the 

00,000,000 line, and in 1906, for the 








first time, exceeded $400,000,000, and has 
steadily advanced until it reached $470,- 
000,000 in 1915. Silver production first 
crossed the $100,000,000 line in 1880, and 
in 1893 exceeded, for the first time, $200, - 
000,000, making its highest record in 1911, 
$292,000,000, and slowly declining to $232,- 
000,000 in 1915. 

“The chief gold-producing countries of 
the world are South Africa, the United 
States, Australia, Russia, and Canada, and 
the chief silver-producing countries the 
United States, Mexico, Canada, and Peru. 
In 1915 the gold production of South Africa, 
including Rhodesia, was $207,000,000; the 
United States, $101,000, 000; Australia, 

,000,000; Russia, $29,000,000, and Can- 
ada, $19,000,000. Of i the 1915 product 
was: United States, $39,000,000; Mexico, 
$21,000,000; Canada, $15,000,000, and 
Peru, $5,000,000. 





“Of the $4,144,000,000 of gold money 
recorded in 1896, the distribution by prin- 
cipal countries was stated as follows: 
France, $778,000,000; Germany, $675,- 
000,000; United States, $672,000,000; 
United Kingdom, $584,000,000; Russia, 
$489,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $167, 000,- 
-_ Australia, $130,000,000; Italy, $1 00,- 

000,000. For 1916 the stated distribution 
is: United States, $2,230,000,000; France, 
$1,384,000,000; Russia, $1,058,000,000; 
Germany, $714,000,000; United Kingdom, 
$662,000,000; Italy, $336,000,000; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $296,000,000; Turkey, $281, 
000,000; Australia, $250,000,000; Argen- 


tina, $229,000,000; Netherlands, $173,- 
000,000; Canada, $170,000,000; Spain, 
$167,000,000, and Japan, $143,000,000. 


The United States shows an increase in 
the 1896-1916 period’ of 231.7 per cent., 
Russia, 116.6 per cent., France 79.3 per 
cent., Germany 5.8 per cent., and the 
United Kingdom 13.3 per cent. 

“The world’s consumption of gold and 
silver in manufactures and the arts is large 
and rapidly increasing, that of gold ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000 per annum, and of 
silver over $50,000,000 annually. In the 
United States alone the gold used in manu- 
facturing and the arts in 1915 was over 
$38,000,000, of which, however, about 

,000,000 was old jewelry, plate, ete., 
making our net consumption for this pur- 
pose about $30,000,000 of gold, while that 
of silver was about $12,000,000 in value. 

“The amount of gold imported into the 
United States since the beginning of the 
war is, in round terms, $1,100,000,000, and 
the exports in the same period about $275,- 
000,000, making the net imports in that 
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period over $800,000,000, while the prod- 

uct of our own mines in that same period 

| has exceeded $200,000,000, thus making 

the additions to our gold stock since the 
i beginning of the war approximately $1,000,- 
000,000. 
_ “Of the $16,500,000,000 of gold produced 
id has in the world since the discovery of America, 
$470,- $3,830,000,000 was produced in the United 
1 first States; of the $15,500,000,000 of silver, 
), and $1,800,000,000 was produced in the United 
200,- States. The amount of gold in the United 
1911, States on December 1, 1916, was $2,741,- 
$232,- 669,000, against $1,887,271,000 at the be- 
’ . 
ginning of the war, August 1, 1914.” S bi S. ° t d t f 
es of ame big Saving guaranteed to you! 
Inited THE ASTONISHING INCREASE IN 
» “ AUTOMOBILES Nine rooms heated with an UNDER- 
Peru. The production of automobiles in this FEED at one-half the former cost. Not 
~ country during the year ending August 1, a mere hap-hazard saving; but a guar- 
d by e 1916, was approximately 1,500,000 ears, anteed saving—a saving that you, too, 
— or more than double the production in 1915, can enjoy. Read the letter: 
oduct which was 700,000 cars. In 1914 the out- “The UNDERFEED is heating nine rooms and gives very 
sxico, put was only 515,000 ears. Lockwood ame — —_ about ten aaa of soft ~ p per seunen. 
° > . < wi 
and Barr, in a yy ea he M 7 ng of Wall UNDERFE ED egg soning Ming $9 © geod wen bar ie 
Street, says he believes,: from statistics ills each season.” (Signe: ‘ ; 
gathered by him from manufacturers, that storman W. Koch, 202 Chestnes $t.. Burlington, Wis. 
the output in 1917 may run to 2,500,000 : 
and possibly to 3,000,000 cars. He bases i ie oe & F-V.44- eo, | aa 
this estimate on figures obtained from NEW-FEED BILLS 
manufacturers in reply to letters of inquiry. io OD Ss Se Se P| gee 
He asked makers for statistics of their out- Furnaces and Boilers “2°% 
put in the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, with . cps . cng a : 
i estimates for 1917. Following is a table The burning principle of the UN DERFEED is that of a candle held right end up. 
i > A v7 e Tuel supply 1s always Delow the clean, efhcient fame. ‘ire is never smothered or chilled. noke, 
a ve Barr has ee yo ved ot 80 soot and gas—all valuable heat elements—are consumed as they pass up through. the flame. 
Ss. no e to obtain his ‘ “a ee 7 mirihiets 
ae f 4 ofhei 1 xi rit . “s = Because of this scientific principle, the UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of 
ater rom ‘} ee tanger in bi cases. coal cleanly and ——— a white ash—no clinkers or partly burned coals. Clean, uniform, ample 

| -§ were cher rom advertisements, heat throughout the house. 

j newspaper articles, and other sources not Helpful Book Free 4 

official. All such returns given. in the 3 pail g The Williamson Heater Co. » 

: abl ileal ia Eeietelles then t It is called “From COverfed y 127 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. i 

- wand ite P a > oft ial: eet anne. ae to UNDERFEED.”’ Pictures ' Tell me how to cut my coal bills from % 7 

so enclosed are omecial: and describes it all. Explains i to 34 with a Williamson Underfeed. i 

Calendar of Fiseal _ 1917 «1916 +1915 1914 how easily operated bya boy. &§ Warm Air... Steam or Hot Water. f 

~ Selling Year Estimated Actual Actual ctual ager = Sa cera _ . MER ininkcoa oar Tia 3 
water, stea oO Vé Ss 4 

Gaon. " _—_ yo bond 7,042 | book will save you money—for coal PING a inccnienistlioaalatin , 

H Guar Tot ayy yey R.- 5000. cost is actually reduced % to %4, ‘ § 
896 ‘hevrolet. 50; iy 1 o, guaranteed with the UNDERFEED. § Address... 

i DSR al RAISER RS 89 a [6,000] [4,000] [1,911] | oend for it today--NOW a 
1A] Dodge. ...... [80,000] 50,390 17,48  .... Coupee 0 i ata : fe a Dee re ? 
i)] { Ford. . (1 600,000] 33°090 308°913 248307 Th Willi H t Co i My Heating Contractor's Name is.......... 

Franklin... 2. “30,000 "4,100 "3,500 2'500 Tr eR CRICINNATL  } Sinn: OMIM cis esata B 
_ General Motors. 2: 200,000 133,000 76,000 58,987 127 venue Cc »O. Fe Winners. 

. y RAE oF 20,000 10,000 4,189 1,982 PTTL ICI aT Ceti aaa 
orin- RENCE 11,000 6,700 3,780 ~—-:1,780 
2WS: . Hudson............... 31,000 20,800 14,500 8,000 
75 = Hupmohile........... 16,000 16,000 11,000 10,262 
4 Locomobile........... 1,800 1,74 1,436 970 
000; Maxwell.............. 120,000 60/498 32,281 16,366 Use It F REE 
ssla, a oss ween = = 4 Piedmont Red Coder 
BONE. .cccewssccces , Ue ox ‘ rotect furs a 
ee a eee 15,000 12,750 4,908 3,612 woolens from moths, mice, 
“edit Paige-Detrcit.... .... [20,000] [17,000] [7,749] frase Finest wedding 
tion ees {6,200} [5,500] [3,897] [2,052 
nee Ms 0s i cuties 3 ee aenea [30,000] [19,800] [12,000] 
: SR ES: 50,000 25,499 12,000 8,000 
, SNES 5.55. cicwses 1,500 225 156 152 
om, Stearns.........0.006 5,000 3,000 —_1,000 750 
\us- Studebaker........... 120,000 75,000 46,845 35,460 é 
: SE vchokcvacsoseee- snkniten AI 07 5 ink of some 
281 2,000 1,079 649 Think of. 
’ WR. Ccawaxiscarece 300,000 200,000 95,000 48,000 H simple y -* in 
yen- patent. rotec 
= your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
73, RECORD RAILROAD EARNINGS UNeeded’ Inventions aed. “How to Cet Your Cassell’s New r 
ain, Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. German Dictionary o¢ ; ‘ 
= Figures of railroad earnings, compiled for fen A > 
ag the Interstate Commerce Commission, (Two Vocabularies) a BY 
per complete for nine months of this year and SUCCESS USE YOUR SPARE TIME || Cassell’s New ” 8 
the « estimated for the remaining three months, sw-W6le3;08 EARN WHILE YOU LEARN || Pomme e+ ued 4 4 
give as the net amount $1,098,000,000— SEMAUECW EE «The best System for Beginners: a || and Envlish French 4 > 
and an unprecedented figure. These figures are . See ernene earenner Deanegragners. (Two Vocabularies) 
> : Highest World’s Record for Speed and Accuracy. Cassell’ pf 
rge for all roads whose income was more than Greater number of Court Reporters than all other systems 4 a gets 8 é 
ex- . combined in ten years Latin Dictionary , y 
of $1,000,000. Interesting comments on them SEND FOR CATALOG—A Book of Inspiration: IT’S FREE Latin-English > 
h are made in a Washington letter printed by SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL end Raglich-Latin d¢ 
the The J l of Commerce: Suite 301, Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Illiaois (Two Vocabularies) 4 
nu- sai teak gr , ewe . These three ———— wey A et 
ver x P | you how to find the English 
‘‘ Analysis of the returns for the first nine RA AR MADE EAS equiymenteot Rrench.German 1 growing the 
gf months shows a startling increase from G .MM . E 2 mand vice vere how to find the Double Patent 
nt January to September, amounting to more A Working Grammar of the English Language, by | eo Index 
than 67 r cent Thus, net income in | James C. Fernald, L.H.D., has solved the problem of a How tospell, pronounce, syllabi- 
hat j oe 915.286 h ad at d | grammar for the masses. It explains the construction cate, ete. How to conjugate the various foreign verbs 
». Seay Bee Ee eee nbn a gunted to | of English in a new, practical, and popular manner that | ZZ Haw to tranelats Americ colne mis and nate 
the $107,910,814 in September, an increase | of eliminates all mystery, and is just the book for the busy contain lists of proper names, geographical names, and 
the nearly $43,000,000. For the ; first nine man or woman. Simple, exact, compact, it is so constructed | various other vepnakte Ste. —_. $1 er oan 
nd months of the year the Commission’s fig- => spree] ~ Tneliek * Sole of ~ oe 0 | Pull Flexible Leather, Gold Edges, Bible Paper, 
5 ures show that the railroads collected $2,- correct working knowledge of English. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 De Luxe Edition, Indexed, $5.00 
‘t 654,928,647 from all sources of operation : San aoa Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
nat aes ae off wllaia ates ans toe I Freight, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
1e chief of whic 2 as s: Fre ‘ 
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“The Only Way” uses Royal Typewriters 


“The Only Way” is the slogan of the Chicago 
& Alton, which has built up one of the finest 
railway systems in the United States. The 
Chicago & Alton ran the first dining car. It 
installed the first sleeping car service. 

It has standardized its offices with ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS— its first order being for 
100 machines, 


The Chicago & Alton chose ROYALS because 
their durability and simplicity of construe- 
tion give longer life and greater volume of 
work to the typewriter — because ROYAL 
mechanism produces the most resilient touch 
and perfect printing. 

Write or phone our nearest agency for : 
demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work” 














=,,We have smashed typewriter 
B prices and terms. Any rebuilt 












\F ls -— if typewriter can be purchased from % to % 
Ni a manufacturer’s price. All machines guar- 
fA\ anteed for five years. Write today for catalog. 








Standard Typewriter Company 
431 South Dearborn Street Dept. 5 Chicago 





Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 


ByH.H. Thomas. A profusely illustrated new volume which 
deals in a simple and practical manner with the cultivation of all ¢com- 
monly grown vegetables, 60c net, by mail 67c, 

FUNKE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


A BECOME AN EXPERT 
Executive Accountants command laries. Fhousnede of = 
need them. Only 2,000 Certified Public" Accountants in 


are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. train you auc = a in 
re time for C_P. A. cs or ai iz positions. 











4 pr 
from ground a4 Course personally sup iat by Wm. A. 
LL.M., C. P. (ex-Secretary Illinois State Board of Examiners in 
Accountancy), and large staff of experts. Low tuition fee—easy terms. 
Write now for free book of Accountancy facts. 


La Salle Extension University, Dept.152-H, Chicago, Ill. 





SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabie System—written with only | one, Co a 
No “‘positions’’— no “‘ruled lines’ ad- 
ing” — no word sane” - rad 3 notes, 8 zedy 
ractical s: 18 0! he 
Cillising epat spare way Lege For Sor foil dose ‘ull descriptive , free, a sear: 


| Chicago Correspondence Schools, 930 Unity Bldg, Chicago, Ill 








Safer than Currency 
to Carry 


has often been remarked when 
talking of 


K.N. &K. Travelers’ Checks 


Experienced Travelers Use Them 


Checks not countersigned may be 
replaced if lost. 


Considering the protection afforded, 
their cost is insignificant. 


Denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 


at a premium of 50c on 
one hundred dollars’ worth 


Get them from your banker or 
write for full particulars. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 








Knauth -Nachod & Knhne 














1917 


$1,875,019,990; passenger - traffic, $522,- 
103,907; mails, $45,348,600; from express 
companies, $65,089,474. Incidentals (din- 
ing- and buffet-car service, operation of 
hotels and restaurants, sale of vending priv- 
ileges on trains and at stations, pareel-rooms 
at stations, demurrage, storage of freight 
and baggage, telegraph and telephone wires 
leased to other companies, operation of 
grain elevators, etc.) yielded $60,414,597. 
All other transportation eharges yielded 
$76,087,611. The last item embraces 
sleeping- and parlor-car service, freight on 
milk, which has virtually an express ser- 
vice, switching charges, and the operation 
of special trains. 

“This total, using the first nine months 
as a basis, will reach $3,600,640,502 when 
the year closes, officials estimate, and with- 
out doubt will exceed it. Never before in 
the history of railroad operation have the 
roads had so great a gross income. 

“*Expenses have not kept pace with the 
rapid rise in receipts, altho they have mea- 
surably increased. From a total of $182,- 
881,269 in January, expenses had increased 
to $203,235,394 in September, approxi- 
mately 11 per cent. During that period, 
receipts had increased from $260, 054,306 
to $324,954,301, approximately 25 per cent. 
The chief items of expense for the nine 
months’ period, for which returns are avail- 
able, are as follows: Maintenance of way, 
$320,157,526; maintenance of equipment, 
$441,740,069;. transportation, $858,973,- 
536; traffic, $46,679,422; miscellaneous 
operations, $19,904,769; general expenses 
(including administration), $61,996,428. 
All operating expenses totaled $1,744, 160,- 
022. 

‘‘On the same basis, the year’s expenses 
will approximate $2,346,066,990, leaving 
net revenue from operations $1,254,573,- 
512. From the last figure, howevers must 
be deducted the railroads’ annual tax- 
bill, approximately $155,625,546, and bad 
debts—down on the books as uncollectible 
revenue—approximating $965,928, a total 
of $156,591,474. 

** About 230,500 miles of railroad were in 
operation during the year. In the first 
months the total fell below 230,000. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the year it exceeded 

230,000. Using 230,000 as an average, re- 
turns show that for every mile of road oper- 
ated in the country the railroads will re- 
ceive this year approximately $15,655 in 
gross receipts, and a net income of $4,774, 
or little more than 30 per cent. of the gross. 
Compared with previous earnings, net in- 
come for 1916 shows an increase of more 
than 52 per cent. over the fiscal year of 1915 
59 per cent. over 1914, and 34 per cent. over 
191. 3. 

‘‘Wide divergence in receipts among the 
roads of various sections is disclosed. The 
overburdened railroads of the East have 
skimmed the cream of the traffic. The con- 
gestion at Eastern seaports and on almost 
every Eastern road has spelled, in glutted 
sidings and slow-moving traffic, a flood of 
revenue, the like of which was undreamed 
of even a year ago. For every mile of the 

59,200 in the Eastern group, more than 

$20, 000 has been received in revenue, and 
every mile has earned a net income of 
nearly $5,900. 

“While the usual eastward trend of 
traffic, the great demands of nations at 
war, and the location of most of the coun- 
try’s factories, munition and otherwise, in 
the East are attributed as prime causes for 
this condition, secondary attributes are 
said to lie in the fact that Eastern roads for 
the most part have short hauls and trav- 
erse densely populated areas. Especially 
is this noticeable in the revenue from pas- 
senger- traffic, Eastern roads with 59,200 
miles having received almost as much in 
passenger-fares as all the rest of the roads 
in the country put together with a total 
of 170,800 miles. 

‘The railroads of the South, with 42,600 
miles, come next to those of the East in 
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revenue per mile, with $11,922, about 58 
per cent. of what the Eastern roads re- 
ceived. On Western roads the revenue 
per mile was approximately $11,217, with 
net income of $3,614. The Western roads, 
however, show a greater net income in 
proportion to receipts than is shown in any 
other section. Approximate percentage of 
net income to gross receipts was: For the 
entire country, 30 per cent.; for Eastern 
and Southern roads, 29 per cent.; for West- 
ern roads, 32 per cent. The difference is 
attributed by officials to careful adminis- 
tration and to. higher tariffs prevalent in 
the sparsely settled sections of the West 
than in the East. 

‘Western roads also lead those of all 
other sections in the amount of taxes paid, 


with $62,448,341. The annual taxes of 
Southern roads are placed at $21,623,604. 
Eastern roads, however; contracted more 
bad debts than those of other sections, the 
showing being: Eastern roads, $445,804; 
Western roads, $367,653; Southern roads, 
$152,570. 

“The figures show that the American 
people aré traveling more and farther than 
ever—at least on American railways. Be- 
ginning with $49,805,917 in January, the 
public’s monthly passenger-fare rose more 
than 40 per cent. to $70,000,000, slightly 
surpassing this figure in the holiday months 
of July and August. In the short month 
of February, passenger-receipts slumped to 
$46,618,325. They rose from $54,253,790 
in May to $61,548,716 when the vacation 


at its height in July, receding to $66,586,- 
472 in September, the last month for which 
complete returns are available. 

“Notwithstanding the enormous volume 
of business handled and the resultant new 
high level in net income, officials declare 
that the car-shortage situation has seriously 
handicapped the roads in recent months, 
and that were it not for this and the con- 
gestion in the East, the roads would show 
still greater revenues and income,” 


Just a Guess.—An old hen was pecking 
at some stray carpet-tacks in the yard. 
_ “Now, what do you suppose that hen 
is « eating those tacks for? ”’ said Henry. 
‘ Perhaps,” rejoined his little sister, 
Tit-Bits. 











71,263,601, with Eastern roads second 





rush started in June, and to $70,185,753 





‘she is going to lay a carpet.””— 
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HOTEL, 
COLLEGE ARMS 
DE LAND, FLORIDA 
High elevation in the heart of 
Eastern Florida. Pure, dry 
air. Electric light, steam 
| heat. New /8 hole 
Xx, Golf Course (with grass 
putting greens). 
Tennis, Riding and 
Driving. 
NOW OPEN. 
Theo. C. Brooks, Mgr- 
UNA TL 














Two luxurious 24 day cruises on spe 
cially chartered American steamers to 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 


California and Hawaii 
Delightful tours on the highest plane of 
travel. Frequent departures during the 
winter months. 

Also Tours to South America, 
Japan and China and Australasia 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 

Dept. 5,°17 Temple Place, Boston 

New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


PERSONAL 


:—Take a Dip 


in the waters of PERPETUAL 4 
YOUTH that are waiting for you 
on the sunny shores of the 


FloridaEast Coast 


the World’s Famous Winter 
Resort 

WONDERFUL for its ufirivaled 
combination of seashore and semi- 













AGENTS—MANAGERS. Stop here. Sell 
the Perrin No-Glare for Auto Headlights. 
Takes out the “glare’’ without reducing driv- 
ing light. Used on every machine. Low in 
price—sells like lightning. Makes night driv- 
ing safe and easy. Passed and recommended 
by city and State police everywhere. Put on 
without tools—never wears out. 300,000 in 
use. Listen! Davis, Texas, cleared $81 one 
week. Wallace, Michigan, made $14 first day. 
Big, quick profits, and we guarantee sales. 
Write today for information. 
PERRIN MANUFACTURING CO., 

979 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 





STOP HERE—JUST OUT—EISEN REG- 
ulator for Ford Headlights. Selling like 
wildfire everywhere. Gives splendid driving 
lights at low speed—keeps bulbs from burning 
out—works entirely automatically. Needed 
onevery Ford. Big Profits. No experience 
or capital needed. We show you how; sales 
guaranteed. Hurry—don’t delay; write now 
for special information. Address EISEN 
INSTRUMENT CO., 350 Valentine Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIAN. C., W. VA., and Ohio Fanné 
at $15.00 per acre and up ‘offer big value for 
the price. Best climate, markets, schools and 
transportation. Good land and neighbors. 
Write F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. 

Ry., 270 Arcade, Roanoke, Va. 











BUNGALOW and 10 A. Fruit Farm. 
Alabama Gulf Coast, Northern Neighbors. 
Paying crops. 15 min. ride to coast resorts. 
$3000 cash or terms. Address John Prout, 
St. Francisville, Ill. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Ma- 
terial, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
Musical Pieces. Entertainments for all occa- 
sions Make UpGoods. Large Catalog Free. 
S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A _BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Dave, Trial. 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin, 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS MEN—WOMEN WANTED 
$100 month. Government Jobs. Vacancies 
constantly. Write immediately for list_posi- 
tions obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
T 120, Rochester, N. Y. 























CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto oT points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle — Few ——— so prof- 

itable. Send “Pointers” 

AMERI CAN “COL L TCLION: SE RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








Patent Your Ipkas. —$9, 000 offered for cer- 
tain inventions. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain'a 
Patent,” and “‘What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Manufacturers constantly writing 
us for patents we have obtained. We ad- 

vertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
Fstablished 20 years. Address Chandlee & 
Chandlee, epost attorneys, 1071 F St., Wash- 
ington, 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ent Protection. Send for blank form ‘“Evi- 
dence of Conception,” Book, Suggestions, 
and Advice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Reg. 
Attys, 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


tropical inland country. 
FAMOUS for its natural 
resources. 
UNAPPROACHED for the 
variety of its amusements. 
POPULAR for its bathing, . 
fishing,motoring, yachting,riding, 
tennis and golf. 
Write for the beautiful SUNSHINE BOOK- 
rT oy ‘ull informat of og 
Geta ‘ast Conse Hotels | econ 
FLORIDA E/ EAST. COAST 


New York } gene - ons r—4 Ave. 
Chicago Office 155 W. Madison St, 
Gen. Offices, St.Augustine, Fla. 























+ 
“FLORIDA BY SEA” 
Delightful Sail 
On fine steamers, at low fares, with best 
service, to Jacksonville from Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Tickets include meals and stateroom berth 
on steamer. Send for particulars, or con- 
sult any ticket or tourist agent. 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. TURNER, G.P.A., Baltimore, Md. 
“‘PINEST COASTWISE TRIPS in the WORLD” 


WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 


Leisurely, luxurious travel 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston 











Furnisht Cottages 
Tourist Season 


William Martin, Augusta, Georgia 











PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big Manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D. c, 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 

Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for oeminetee and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D.C. 





IDE AS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with ~~ hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 45 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 








Who of us does not hope to some day 
make a pilgrimage to this great city? 
“Parisians Out of Doors’’ takes you to the 
very heart of Parisian ouidoor life—Boule- 
vards—open-air cafés—parks—excursion 
points and rendezvous, such as Trouville, 
Monte Carlo, etc. ‘ It’s from the personal 
diary of F. Berkeley Smith, artist-author, 
who has himself “lived the life.’’ Very 
fully illustrated by the author and his 
friends. Cloth, 280 pages. 


‘‘Parisians Out of Doors’’ 
$1.50: Bookdealers or Postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








Shortest, most attractive route to 


FLORIDA 


CUBA — GEORGIA 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, 
Camden, Columbia, Savannah 


steel trains including the all Pullman, 
all steel 


SEABOARD 
Florida Limited 


Lv. New York - - - 6:20 P.M. 
ae Philadelphia - + 8:48 P.M. 
= Papiapere e + + «+ 11:15 P.M. 
“ ashington - - - . ’ 

Sleepers ready 10 P. -M. )12:30 N’ht 

Ar. Palm Beach - - - - 6:50 A.M. 
“ Miami- - - - - - 9:00 A.M. 
*“* Belleair - - - - - 7:00 A.M. 
“ St.Petersburg - - - 7:45 A.M. 


One day and two nights en route; morning 
trains from Boston and Buffalo, and afternoon 
trains from Pittsburg connect. 


“The Flamingo” 


One — out to Palm Boast. ate naa 
St. Petersburg, Tam 
Two nights out to Hevans 








Get our Resort, Hotel, Golf and Sports Guide 

at northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 

delphia, Baltimore, W. ashington or 

| W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 





To the Tropics 


A Cruise 












The American Express Travel 
Department Announces 
Two specially arranged cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 


visiting Cuba, Jamaica,Panama 


osta Rica 
24 RESTFUL DAYS away 
from Winter among the 
romantic American Tropics. : 
Steamers sailing under the Ameri 
can Flag. Special itinerary. 
Numerous Shore Excursions 
First Cruise: January 27th 
Second Cruise: March 10th 
$290 and upwards 
Ask for Booklet 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
66 Broadway, New York City 
Phila. Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland St. Louis Los Angeles 
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adays and hear men talk- 
ing motor cars, you will 


the make of car the other has just 
abandoned. 

This means that most buyers 
are still groping for rea/ standards 
by which to judge motor car 
efficiency. 

New cars come out, old cars 
work up new features and ‘‘talk- 
ing points’’—and so the trade shifts. 

Watching all this is the solid 
group of Franklin owners who do 
not change. 

These men and their families 
know what they /ave in the 
Franklin Car and stick fo it. It 
is the rarest exception for one of 
them to change—and then he 
always comes back again. Our 
records show this. 

2280 lbs..$1850.00 


Runabout 2160 Ibs... 1800.00 
Four-passenger Roadster2280 \|bs.. 1850.00 


Touring Car 
Sedan 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


OBE is. eA 


‘ANKLIN CAR 


HEREVER you go now- 


find that one man has just dought 


2485 Ibs. .$2650.00 
2610 Ibs. . 
2575 lbs. . 


Cabriolet 


Brougham 


What folds these men? What 
makes them /¢/é Franklins? Why 
has the demand for Franklin 
Cars doubled, and doubled, and 
then doubled again within the last 
two years? 

Perhaps it is because these men 
Know some things that the aver- 
age motorist does not know:— 
things about comfort and safety, 
gasoline economy,’ tire saving, 
effortless control, a mew mastery 
of road and traffic conditions. 


The man who has driven a 
Franklin and any other make of 
car, knows that he can drive his 
Franklin farther, on longer trips, 
with less fatigue, with less trouble 
and at /ess cost than any other car 
he ever owned. 

The Franklin dealer in your 
town can prove this to you. 


Ask him. 





Town Car 2619 lbs. .$3000.00 
Limousine 2620 lbs... 3000.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


2750.00 
2700.00 
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| TJ) A SOUND AUTOMOBILE 


This is the kind of an automobile that 


bears the name Chalmers. 
It is sound in design because it is simple. 





7 | | It is sound in construction because of the : 
} excess quality in its materials. : 
| a It is sound in performance because it is 

| built to drive at the speeds at which an ordin- 

1 | 7 ary man drives. 


It is sound in price because it is sold at 
sensible figures, made possible by the quantity 
production. 

It is a sound car to own because the up- 
keep is low. 

This moderate priced, high-grade six- 
cylinder car merits consideration. 








- Five-passenger Touring - - $1090 Seven-passenger Sedan - - $1850 
Seven ‘“ Touring - - 1350 Seven se Limousine - - 2550 
Two “* Roadster - - 1070 Seven “*  Town-car - 2550 


(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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' 5) ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY s@sen = 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any ‘other 
mortal. he advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career, and marks the beginning 
of his downfall. Today mighty armies are again advancing over the same battlefields where Napoleon fought a 
learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authori- 


hundred.years ago. All the causes of this mighty struggle may » a r 
tative and reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers interested in our offer who mail us 
the coupon below. Hundreds have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped 








this splendid set of books to delighted readers living in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. 
We are closing out the last edition, brand new, Gown to date, beautifully bound in half morecco at a great sacrifice in price. 


The Greatest Sale in the History of Book Selling 


We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Our plan of sale 
and guarantee satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we 
this great work at the lowest price ever offered and pay for it 


Tear off the coupon, write name and 
enables us to ship direct from factory to customer 


sell through stores, so there is no agents’ commission to pay. You can_ purchase 
in small sums monthly if you prefer. Mail the Coupon. 


Literary Digest says: 

“Ridpath’s History of the World is really 
a great production. The author has done 
his work in the most thorough and inter- 
esting manner. No library is ‘complete 
without it.”” , 
Riigath hs grent Rear et cathe HISTORY HISTORY NiSTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HiSToRY HisTOR 

" OF tte ee 4 OF THe OF THE GF The OF Tit OF ThE UF THE 


breadth of view and sanity of judgment. ”’ WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD 


> 
Leslie’s Weekly says: 
‘Dr. John Clark Ridpath is the ablest of , : 4 ; ' , Se 
. . . * ° . - - 7*- 
American historians He combines a ox P 2 : . ‘4 . 
beautiful literary with wonderful ac- . 
curacy and comple ess. His great History > ve vain aern a 
of the World is a library in itself.” RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATR } t : sshd 
: ‘ ; L.vil OL. 1% 
Boston Post says: VOL.L vou Vow. Worrv. Vot.v. WOL.vi VOL.vir VOL 
**John Clark Ridpath’s historical works are Tre cuost 2" 
o snis ‘ : SH THE iy NE CLOSE 
accepted as standards in schools, colleges EGYP' nhaian ROME aaa THE ‘ube pap na Uneven STMGES Fe anil THE NINETEEN” + 
and homes. His style is simple, his manner CHALOAE A GREECE THE KINGDOM yond THE set AGE OF crear perm MOR AMERY AND DAWN 7 
charming.” ASSYRIA MACEDONIA NEW WORLD seenxtuecRrAr ree STATES Tee tweets: 
renee IC. ASCENDENCY. FRAME a, EE 
MEDIA AuacaNpeR See —— pelshan ascemoeny | SHAN THE AGE OF ay ORIEMTAL MATIN pe ruces 


Christian Herald says: waprionia ALEXANDER Fe Leip a 
‘““ ° ° ° PERSIA THE CREA THE CRUSAD 

No other history is so well suited to the J Nine ; 
needs of all classes and conditions of men. } Royal . ; ; 


complcie fal world histories to oor readers | iam aoe + + oS = : a 
nie aberer ————— 
= * oe # 2 
Ridpath’s Graphic Style Six Thousand Years of History 


The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an his- || When the Jews passed through Egypt across the Red Sea the 
torian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other || Pyramids had looked down—old and still—for hundreds of years 
historian in any generation has ever equalled. He pic- || on the activities of man—and even before that distant period Ridpath 


COUPON Ds tures the great historical events as though they were || takes up the story of mankind. Before the separation of races, be- 
WESTERN > happening — yd ey ~ = caper you with him to see || fore the Assyrians were, before the gods of China were born, before 
the batties of o to meet kings an a H ; 

NEWSPAPER > ee igs and queens and warriors; | Jerusalem was thought of—far back—he begins the story, finding 
ASSOCIATION to sit in the Roman senate; to march against Saladin : : ° 

EE SEVER Posie and his datk-aknined followers; to sail the southern || for you the first glimmer of light on the blackness of unknown and 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago ©. seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe || uncounted ages, and so he writes for you this story of man, from 
ame ease, mail, Sitest coe = Magellan. He ae absorbing i a the far beginnings through the classic ages, down through the dark 
- B as pe - erest with supreme relia ty and makes 

History of the World, con “ “eines ge tend some ‘Pin n ring centuries when all Europe stopped for six hundred years in ignorance 
ve Nr iy hy Bed ada tgs “4 atin. sek deus’ hae" weaves || 20d despair—through the Middle Ages gay enough with chivalry—through the 
write ‘me full particulars of your speci due is ond till of cemaliaa tn oat | bitter years of religious fighting down to the presert Europeen War now 
offer to Literary Digest readers. aad ‘alien’ ‘endl rh hi | wrenching apart the structure of the world. He covers every race, every 
was ........... <2 5 , ; = ing style that histo | nation, every time, and holds you spellbound with his wonderful eloquence. 
»ecomes as absorbingly in- Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring has ever been written. 


ADDRESS.... paleo Sasi sc oe ace teresting as the Frew |The beautiful 46-page booklet is free 


Tear out, or copy, e name and address, and mail. of fiction. 
The Literary Digest 
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